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Klt*ctrics  simplify  the  teachin}^  and  learninfj  of 
typing.  Remington  simplifies  the  Klectric.  'I’he 
Remington  Klt*ctric  “Natural  SIoik*”  keyboard, 
normal  key  locations  and  non-misfiring  key  action 
enable  students  to  make  the  transition  to  manual 
ty|K‘writcrs  and  back,  without  time-wasting, 
difficult  adjustment  iH*riods.  Students  trained 
on  the  Remington  Klectric  fjecome  “all-round” 
typists — quickly,  easily! 


Send  for  fnv  IxHiklfl :  S.T.  K.  P.  (.St/kW  Typewriter  F.htinr  Protinun)  Kit  (HKH(i75),  Herninuton  Pond,  .'Hn  Fourth  Aie.,  .V  V.  10 


..  X 


TRY  THIS 

GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  PEN 


WITH  THIS 
GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  POINT 


R  CLEARER  NOTES 


much  less  tired  your  hand  gets.  And  why  not? 


8  pen  was  made  especia  iiy  for  (iregg 
rthand.  And  everything  about  it  is  (Iregg- 
•roved  for  Shortharub 

your  (jregg-Approve<l  Ksterhrook  I*en  at 
nearest  pen  counter.  'I’he  price,  complete 
1  the  special  (Iregg-Approved  point  (No. 
) )  is  most  modest  .  .  .  scarcely  more  than 
lir  of  party  nylons.  h]xtra  points  (t<i  elimi- 
iirttfe  the  annoyance  of  repair  delays  should  you 
ever  damage  the  original  point)  are  only  r>()c. 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


Teochert;  Write  for  FHKK  Dirtation  Facte  B<K>klet  No.  fi 
—  "Facta  that  everyone  ahould  knowaiM>ut  Fountain  Fena." 


JANUAKY,  1956 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


MAOf  IN  U.SA 
CANADA  AND 
tNOlAND 


KItK,*trics  Himplify  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
typing.  Heniington  simplifies  the  Elwtric.  Tht* 
Kemington  Klt*ctric  “Natural  SIojm*”  keyboard, 
normal  k€*y  lot^at  ions  and  non-misfiring  key  action 
enable  students  to  make  the  transition  to  manual 
ty|)ewriters  and  back,  without  time-wasting, 
difficult  adjustment  periods.  Students  trained 
on  the  Kemington  Electric  fx*come  “all-round” 
typists  —  quickly,  easily! 


Send  for  fnv  huoklft:  S.T.K.  P.  (School  Typcu'riter  Ehttrtc  l‘n>t’nini)  hit  (HESdTfi).  Remington  Rond.  :il~>  Fourth  Aic.,  .V  Y.  10 
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TRY  THIS 

GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  PEN 


WITH  THIS 
GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  POINT 


FOR  MORE  SPEED... FOR  CLEARER  NOTES 


THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY 
YOU  WRITE  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


^  ^  f  No.  1555 


S^te/iCtocA 


SHORTHAND  PEN 


JANUAKY,  1956 


MAOf  IN  U^A 
CANADA  AND 
fNOlANO 


(iregg  Shorthand  was  designed  to  l)e  written 
with  a  pen.  Using  anything  else  can  cut  your 
sixjed  as  much  as  10%.  And  ink-written  notes 
stay  clear  and  sharp  indefinitely.  They’re  easier 
to  read.  Easier  to  transcribe. 


Today,  switch  to  an  ?]sterhrook  Pen  for  your 
(Iregg  writing.  See  the  difference  it  makes. 
Watch  yourself  pick  up  speed.  Notice  how 
much  less  tired  your  hand  gets.  And  why  not? 


This  pen  was  made  especially  for  (Iregg 
Shorthand.  And  everything  about  it  is  (Iregg- 
Approved  for  Shorthand. 


(let  your  (Iregg- Approved  Esterhrook  Pen  at 
the  nearest  pen  counter.  The  price,  complete 
with  the  sjxicial  (Iregg- Approved  |M)int  (No. 
1555)  is  most  modest ...  scarcely  more  than 
a  pair  of  party  nylons.  Extra  |K)ints  (to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  annoyance  of  repair  delays  should  you 
ever  damage  the  original  point)  are  only  5()c. 


THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camdan  1,  New  Jarsay 


Taochert:  Write  for  KHKK  DictHtion  FhcUi  H<K>klet  No.  H 
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Bitinut  Fiiui.tiioM  1loiii4i 
!•  publialird  monlhlT  (**1* 
repi  July  anil  AurimI) 
by  the  Creff  PublUliing  Divuion  of  the  M«-t*raw« 
Hill  Book  Cumpany,  Inr.,  at  1309  Noble  Si.. 
Philadelphia  23.  Pa.  Kililorial  and  eirculive 
ofhrea  at  3.30  W.  42  St..  New  York  36.  SUB- 
S<iHII*riON  KATKSi  Drilled  Slalea  and  Poaaea« 
•Iona  $3. INI  a  year.  15.00  for  two  year*;  Can* 
ada  13.50  a  year,  |<t.U0  lor  two  yaamt 
Ameriia  95  50  a  year.  97.50  for  Iwo  year*;  all 
other  rouiilriea  96.50  a  year;  9H  50  for  Iwo  yeara. 
Copyright.  1955,  by  the  Gregg  Publiahing  Diviaion 
of  the  Mi-(*raw  Hill  Hook  f'o..  Itir.  Printed  In  Ih' 
U.S.A.  Second  Claaa  mall  pnvilegaa  authoiiaed 


■t  Philadelphia,  Penntylvania.  Indeied  in  Tkt 
Burmaji  index  and  The  tducetton  Index.  In* 
formation  and  data  in  the  **Bu»ineaa  Scene** 
•  re  abalracled,  with  permUaion,  from  Butinen 
9  eekt  the  niaga/me  of  buBtneaa  eiecutUca.  and 
from  report*  of  the  MrGraw  Hill  Department  of 
Ktonomica.  Braintaa  Knucaiion  WoatJi  It  aUo 
a^aibble  In  a  mirrofilm  edition  from  Univeraity 
Murohlme,  313  N.  Firal  St.,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 
Addreaa  rorreapondenre  regarding  aubarriptiona 
to  (^irrulalion  Department,  Ht^aiNBaa  KoL'carion 
Vloai.o.  1309  Noble  St.,  PhiUdelphia  23,  Pa.,  or 
3.30  W.  42nd  Street,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Send  In 
both  old  addrt'M  and  new  addreaa  when  there  ia 
a  change,  and  alloa  four  week*  for  entry. 


Behind  the  Scenes 

EDU(;,^T()HS  fall  into  three  cate¬ 
gories  in  regard  to  automation: 
(I)  They’ve  never  heard  of  it.  (2) 
They’ve  heard  of  it  hut  wish  they 
hadn’t,  and  try  to  ignore  it.  (3) 
They’ve  heard  of  it  and  want  to  know 
what  it  is  likely  to  do  (and  tiot  to 
do)  to  education. 

Jordan  Hale,  author  of  the  series 
he^iiiniiiK  on  pa^e  II,  heloii^'s  in  the 
la.st  category.  Let  him  tell  you  how 
he  came  to  write  about  automation: 

“As  a  business  teacher,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  interested  in  new  types  of 
office  e(|uipment  and  metluKls,  and  f 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  read  not 
only  business  literature  but  general 
and  scientific  publications  as  well.  In 
the  course  of  my  reading,  I  cam«- 
acro.ss  the  subject  of  automation  fr«'- 
(|uently  during  the  past  five  years. 

“In  January,  19.55,  the  Saturday 
Heviexc  devot<‘d  ati  issue  to  '‘.'\t<»ms 
and  .4utomati«)n,’’  fi-aturin^  several 
thou^ht-provokin}'  articles,  in  .April. 

I  read  P»*tc‘r  Drueker’s  article  in 
llarj)er’s  maga/ine  and  had  a  lon^ 
series  of  discussions  about  it  w'ith  the 
chairman  of  the  social-studifvs  depart¬ 
ment  in  my  .school.  It  was  then  that 
the  idea  of  writing  an  article  on  auto¬ 
mation  and  its  iniluence  on  commer¬ 
cial  (‘ducation  first  (K'curred  to  me. 
My  concTTii  at  that  time  was  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  effect  the  ecpiipment 
would  have  on  the  job  opportunities 
of  slow  learners,  and  I  meant  to  WTite 
only  a  short  paper. 

“As  a  starter  in  gathering  informa- 
tiotj,  I  went  through  back  issues  of 
Bemin^ton  Band’s  Systems,  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  of  matiTial  on  the  nature 
and  capabilities  of  electronic  data- 
prcK'essinR  e(|uipment.  Then,  to  ob¬ 
tain  more  information  on  tbe  employ¬ 
ment  vs.  unemployment  problems,  I 
read  evcTy  news  item  on  automation 
printed  in  the  Sen'  Ytnk  Times  from 
January  I,  19.55,  to  the  tiim*  I  finally 
eomplet(‘d  my  (»wu  article. 

“At  this  point,  1  really  bcRan  Rct- 
tiiiR  interested  in  the  subject  and 
deci(h‘d  to  include  sections  de.scrib- 
iiiR  the  Rrowth  of  automation  in 
business,  industry  and  Roveniment, 
(('.oiitinued  oti  fiane  31 1 


Cover  Photo:  Participants  in  De¬ 
cember  meeting.  Vocational  Education 
Section,  New  York  Society  for  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Study  of  Education  (left  to 
right):  H.  E.  Wolfson,  Maxwell  Voca¬ 
tional  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
J.  G.  Reid,  Jr.,  American  Car  and  Foun¬ 
dry  Industries,  Inc.;  R.  H.  Sullivan, 
Ford  Motor  Co.:  J.  W.  Dibrell.  Radio 
Corp.  of  America;  Harry  Lewis,  co-ordi- 
nator,  curriculum  development.  New 
York  City  vocational  schools;  C.  W. 
Boyce.  FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  AND 
MAINTENANCE. 
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IH’SINESS  EDt’CA'l  ION  W’OBLl) 


Why  future  lady  executives 
learn  easier,  faster  on  Underwoods  I 


Why?  Mostly  heiaiise  the  I’nderwood  is  designed  to 
make  teacliinn  easiei. 

I  he  new  I ’n<lervM)o<l  Standard  and  Klectric  I  ype- 
writers  have  features  whieh  mean  speed  and  aceiiraey 
eome  more  readily  and  naturally. 

All  I  n<lerwoods  have  conventional  scales  ciistomarv 
left  and  rinht-hand  margin  settings  — maximum  visi¬ 
bility  IMd’S... 

FKATI  RKS  FOR  TIIF  ADVANCKI)  STl  DFNT 
OOIN(;  INK)  lU  SINKS.S 

•  l*ap».r  I'ablc  (Centering  Scales. 

•  DIaiiiond  Settings  (Standard  ()nl>  )  for  properly 

placed  short,  medium,  and  long  letters. 

•  .Minimum  hand  travel  keeping  fingers  closer  to 

the  ke> hoard. 


..>4 


UNDE  RWOOD 


CORPORATION 


Porti  Av«nu«.  fork  16,  N  Y,  U)td#fwood  Ifd  .  Tofo^^to  Conodo 


I.et  us  demonstrate  the  new  I  nderwiMid  St.ind.irtI  and 
the  new  l’nderw(M»<l  I’leitric.  Set;  foi  yourself  why 
they  are  superior  te.ichmg  tools.  I  here’s  no  ohhgation. 
(.'all  your  I  nderwood  ( fffice  (you'll  hnd  the  niimher  in 
the  ^’ellow  I’.iges  of  your  ’phone  hook)  or  mail  the 
coupon  helow. 


Dr  tdfl  G  Nicki,  Munoger 
Busineis  fducnllon  Divuion 
Unrierwood  Corporriiion 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  liS,  N  Y. 

Plerjje  senrj  me  (orlher  infor  million  on 

the  new  Underwood  I  %  ,  the  new  Underwood  Flec'ric  _] 

I  would  like  u  demonttrrilion  ol 

'he  new  Underwood  ISO  the  new  Underwood  Flec'ric 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  •  FOURTH  OF  A  SPECIAL  SERIES 


FtNANOAL  AID  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Our  Colleges  and  Universities 
Are  Living  on  Borrowed  Time 

. . .  time  borrowed  from  underpaid  faculty  members 


The  ('hurt  on  this  page  telU  u  htury  of  profound 
importance  to  every  American.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  financial  Inhaling  our  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  fucuTiy  memhers  have  he(*n  taking  in  ihe 
past  14  war  and  |H>slwur  yi'ars. 

On  th(r  whohi,  this  span  of  14  years  has  hcen 
om*  of  gr(‘at  and  growing  pros|)erity.  Hut,  us  the 
chart  shows,  our  c(dlege  and  university  faculty 
m(‘nd>ers  have,  us  a  group,  had  less  than  no 
share  in  it. 

During  thin  period,  from  19  t4)  lliruiigli 
I  *>.>4,  the  real  iiie<»iiie  of  tlie  average  iii- 
diiHtrial  worker  (that  is,  what  his  wages 
would  piireliase  in  go<»ds  and  M^rvices) 
has  inereaMMi  hy  alnuMt  one«half.  Among 
profeHsional  groups,  pliyHieiaiiH  have  en- 
joyiMl  an  inereata'  of  about  HO  per  eent  in 
their  real  ineoine.  I^awyers,  far  less  fa* 
v(»red  hnaneially,  have  had  an  increaHe  of 
aluMit  10  |N‘r  <‘(‘nt.  lint  faculty  niemhers 
have  not  only  had  no  inerease  at  all;  over 
ihcHe  years  <»f  prosperity  their  average  real 
income  has  fallen  hy  5  pi'r  eent.  These 
hgiirt'A  do  not  take  account  of  the  inereaM* 
in  taxcH  aiiice  1914). 

Senior  Teachers  Hardest  Hit 

ITiesc  figures  are,  of  course,  averages.  For 
some  groups  of  faculty  memliers  it  has  lieen 
lietter;  for  others  worse.  It  has  heen  particularly 


hard  on  senior  faculty  memhers.  Hetween  1941 
and  195d  their  salaries  lost  about  H  per  cent 
of  their  purchasing  power.  Being  dee|)ly  corn- 
milled  to  their  eart*ers  they  could  not  respond 
to  alternative  employment  opportuniti(‘s  as 
readily  as  could  their  junior  colleagues.  For 
junior  faculty  memhers  there  was  some  incr(*-ase 
in  real  income  between  1941  and  19.^.‘i  but  only 
about  half  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  nation. 

What’s  Happened  to  College  Faculty  Salaries* 

INDEX  (1940=  1001 


•  R«il  Inrume  b«fure 

Source;  G>uncil  (or  Financial  Aid  lo  Educalinn:  U.  S-  Dep'l  of 
Commerce:  U  S-  Dcp'i  o(  Labor. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Public  Colleges  Fare  Better 

Tlifie  are  also  tjuiik,(*<l  «lilferetH;es  in  the  aver* 
ape  (inaiieial  rewanl  received  hy  faculty  inein- 
hcrs  ill  ililTereiit  types  of  collepes  and  univer¬ 
sities.  A  recent  stiuly  hy  the  (Council  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  to  Fdin  ation  indicates  that,  in  the  last 
academic  year,  1 953- 1 ,  teachers  in  privately 
endovNcd,  inde|)endent  colleges  and  universities 
were  paid  an  avmage  salary  ahout  SKMM)  less 
than  that  [laid  to  faculty  inemhers  in  tax-su[)- 
[lorted  institutions.  I  he  same  stinly  indicates 
that  salaries  far  helow  the  average  are  especially 
common  for  faiailty  memhers  in  the  small  [iri- 
vate  liheral  arts  colleges.  This  stinly  found  that 
iluring  the  last  academic  year  the  average  salary 
of  all  colh*ge  and  university  faculty  memhers 
was  ahout  Si700. 

The  special  dilliculties  under  which  the  inde- 
[lendent  colleges  and  universities,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  independent  liheral  arts  colleges,  are 
lahoring  to  gel  hack  on  their  feet  Imancially 
haveheen  distaissed  in  [irevioiis  <‘ditorials  in  this 
series.  'I'hese  ilillicullies  uinlerline  the  need  of 
special  help  for  these  institutions  to  which  hiisi- 
ness  (inns  are  now  contrihiiting  in  increasing 
volume.  However,  the  prohlem  of  providing  hel¬ 
ler  salaries  is  not  piM  uliar  to  any  particular  type 
of  institution. 

Faculty  Members  Not  Greedy 

It  is  not  easy  to  [uescrihe  a  precise  standard 
of  fair  [lay  for  college  and  university  faculty 
memhers.  I’his  is  [lartly  because  they  put  less 
weight  relatively  on  money  rewards  than  they 
[Hit  on  rewards  of  scholarly  accom[)lishment  and 
[ireslige.  (ainseipiently,  they  have  consistently 
been  willing  to  work  for  very  mo<lest  silaries 
in  relation  to  the  intellectual  ability,  edmuition 
and  a[)|)lication  required.  ( )hviously,  however,  it 
is  the  dictati;  both  of  fairness  and  good  judgment 
to  see  that  faculty  mendiers  are  given  a  roughly 
[iroportionate  shar<;  in  the  general  [)ros[)erily. 
Iruleed,  their  crucial  role  in  our  society  coidd 
be  made  to  justify  a  larger  sliare  than  this. 

There  is  no  way  to  know  with  any  degree  «d 
[irecision  what  the  under[>ayment  of  our  colh'ge 
and  university  faculty  memhers  over  the  [lasi 
14  years  has  actually  <-ost  the  nation  in  t«-rms 
of  reduced  quality  of  intelh'ctual  [lerfoimance 
of  those  institutions.  One  r(‘ason  is  that  the  dam¬ 
age  has  been  minimi/ed  hy  the  «lev«»te<|  services 


of  many  faculty  mendiers  who  have  loyally 
stuck  to  their  jobs  in  s[iite  of  the  great  financial 
discouragement. 

It  is  obvious,  lioHeviT,  llial,  if  no  grav«‘ 
tl<‘teriorali<»ii  in  the  inttdiecliial  periin'in- 
ane<‘  of  our  c«illeg«‘s  atui  univ<‘rsitit‘H  lias 
occurred  so  far,  it  is  bccaiis«‘  hc  liav«‘  been 
living  oil  borrowed  lime.  It  is  lime  bor- 
i'owimI  from  faeiilly  nu‘nib«‘rs  wbo  bave,  in 
e(Y(‘et,  luMOi  siibsidi/.ing  llu‘se  iiisliliilions 
by  ibeir  (inaneial  saeriliee.  Tins  arraiige- 
nieiil  is  not  only  a  nuMiaee  to  ibe  eiilliiral 
and  inlellei'tiial  lift*  of  flu*  nation,  it  is  also 
a  nu'iiace  to  our  national  si'ciirity  in  a  time 
wben  siieeessfiil  national  survival  may  well 
ilepeiid  in  peculiar  degree  on  tbe  full  de- 
velopiiuMit  and  iilili/ation  of  onr  intellet*- 
tiial  resources.  Vi  e  depend  on  our  college 
and  university  faculties  pre-4‘niinently  to 
provide  ibis  development.  AdiMpiate  (inan- 
4‘ial  r4‘ward  for  siieli  serviei*  is  an  «‘b‘im‘n- 
tary  form  of  national  insurance. 

Many  of  our  luilh'ges  and  universities  are 
working  hard  to  im|irove  tlur  (inaiH'ial  lot  of  theii 
faculty  memhers.  business  linns  are  also  [ilay- 
ing  an  increasing  role  of  [iroviding  the  iu*<es- 
sary  financial  assislanct;.  fhe  methods  being 
used  by  busiiw'ss  for  this  |iur|iose  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  editiirial  in  this  series.  How¬ 
ever,  vastly  nior**  iiiiisl  be  ilone,  and  ipiiek- 
ly, l«»  stop  tin*  (inaneial  beating  being  Iak4‘n 
by  our  <‘<db‘ge  and  univf'rsity  faculty  niem- 
Imo's  if  llu‘  nalion^s  welfan*  and  safely  are 
to  be  prop«‘rly  prole«‘l<‘<l. 


rnrx.uif'p  ix  ant'  of  n  xfiiex  itH'iximl  hy  llir 
Mr('rtau  -H ill  Dfparlrnnit  of  Erommiirx  to  liflft 
ito  reaxe  jnihlie  kiiouledf'e  and  aatlerxlaadiiif^ 
of  iaiiHirlaiit  nnfioiiu  ide  ilevehtfnaeiitx  that  are 
of  jiartiralar  roneern  to  the  huxiaexx  ami  fao- 
fexxiomd  eiaamunity  xerved  hy  oar  indaxtrial 
and  le(  liaieal  jaihliratioax. 

Ih-rntixxion  ix  freely  extended  to  neu  xiHifn-rx, 
((rmtftx  or  Individaalx  to  t/aole  or  leftrinl  all  or 
\t4tilx  of  the  text. 

IMO.SIIIKNI 

McGRAW-HILL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

( _ _ 


lAMAHV  \U''xH 


FROM  EVERYBODY’S 


POINT  OF  VIEW 


IS  THE  RIGHT! 
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BUSINESS  Ei)rc;.vn()N  wohi.i) 


* 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Principals  have  discovered  that  students 
trained  on  IBM  El«-etrics  type  belter  and 
faster  on  all  tyiK’writers  — even  manuals. 
And  this  results  in  happier,  more  confident 
students  who  are  getting  the  best  possible 
training  for  the  best  jobs  of  the  future. 


Teachers  sav  their  jobs  are  so  much 
easier  ami  more  successful  when  they 
teach  on  IBM  El<‘ctrics.  Complicated  car¬ 
riage  and  stroking  drills  can  Im*  eliminated 
or  simplified  leasing  mort*  time  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  overall  tvping  technicpies. 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


OUTSELL  ALL  OTHER  ELECTRICS  COMBINED! 

JANUARY.  UJ-Vi 


Superintendents  fitid  the  IBM  Electric  is 
uiuloiihtedly  the  best  typewriter  buy  for 
today’s  school  iic'C'ds.  Because  scIkmjIs  can 
c-xpect  longer  and  better  service  Iroiii  the 
1B.\1,  the  per-stodeiit  cost  ol  a  switcli  to 
tlic  IBM  Electric  is  surprisingly  low. 


School  board  members  are  aware  of  the 
growing  trend  t(»ward  c-leefries  in  modern 
business  today  — cmc/  of  tin*  prelc-rence  for 
th<!  IBM  Electric*.  'rh«-y  leel  selmols  must 
keep  pace  with  this  trend  in  order  to 
prepare  students  best  for  future  jobs. 


IBM  ELECTRICS 
MOVE  TO  MAKE 


r 


Proper  Posture 
in  the  Classroom 


with 


AJUSTRITE 

TYPING 
CHAIRS 

and 

TABLES 


Nolifx  that  tiM  B<*a(  la  Jnat  th«  riitlit  liriKtit  anii  ttw 
lm<-k  rmt  ia  in  ttw  i-orrm-t  iMMitiitn  for  |>ro|Mir  aaat- 
inK  laaitiirn.  Ihith  a«»t  hikI  oackreat  ara  riuicklv  and 
aaaily  ad  jiMtad  hy  tlw  atuilant.  With  AJlIH'I'ltlTK 
tiMi  taaidior  ran  drinonatrHta  and  tlia  atiidant  ran 
I•ra4■|l>al  |>ro|MV  laailura  aa  it  ia  |>riiarrilimi. 

Itoth  i-hair  and  tahir  franira  ara  of  liravy  \  W'  IH 

SauRa  atari  tuhiiiR.  alartrii'ally  wrifliat  for  IlK-liina 
iiraliilily.  No  aharp,  a<(uara  twiRaa,  all  rouiuiad. 


-.0  - 


A  J  1)  8  T  K  1  T  K  I 

fypinic  tahlaa  in  thraa  il 
haiRhU  26 Vi".  28”  and  ” 

to  with  1  adjuatmt  iit  in  rubla^r  niaia  Rlida. 
Standard  t4i|)  22”  a  28”,  othar  aiiaa  available. 
Slael  liiMik  Holder  7”  a  IS"  a  17”  expanded 
«trrl  tiimh.  M<Mint<Kl  to  fmme  without  screws 
>r  IniIu.  liMhlMT  mounted. 


INSTHVCTOIIt  TAILC; 

iWiiiitjistamIuti  ttmrli- 


tisrdwfKxi  anddlcNl  snst 
ailjusU  16''  to  21" 
luM'krtwt  Adjusts  5" 


iiiC  a  hU.:4(r,44*,4M* 

KItKK  I'KIAIa  Hsmidns  furnished  for  •)<)  day  trial 
without  uhliKatkm.  Send  f<»r  illustrated  fcdder. 


AJUSTO  IQUIPMENT  CO. 

2144  Moditon  Ava.  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


Industry  Bumps  the  Ceiling 

'I  lie  iaiitastic  19  )'>  httom  is  prfss- 
iii^  against  lli<-  prcsi-nt  capacity  limits 
oi  tilt;  Amt'ricaii  economy.  It’s  getting 
incrcusingly  difficiilt  to-  stjucczc  more 
production  out  of  American  industry. 
'Hic  most  crucial  limiting  factor  is 
steel.  Domestic  steel  production  is 
running  near  UU.(i  per  c-ent  of  rated 
eajiaeity.  Yet  enstonwrs  evcrywliere 
are  howling  for  more  and  more  steel. 
Only,  they  arc  n«>t  getting  it.  (JlhiT 
metals,  particularly  ainminnm,  cop¬ 
per,  and  nickel  .ne  also  painfully 
tight. 

Labor,  cs|MX'ially  skilled  labor,  is 
increasingly  scarce,  UiK'inployinent  is 
<lnwn  to  two  million,  or  ulxnit  three 
per  cent  of  the  lahf)r  forc<*.  In  many 
industries,  plant  facilities  are  being 
used  to  the  hilt.  Industry  is  trying  to 
expand,  hut  the  shortage  of  steel  and 
other  materials,  and  of  skilled  labor, 
limits  the  pact*  at  which  expansion 
can  go  forward. 

New  plant  and  equipment— when 
eomplete<l-wiII  raise  the  productive 
capacity  nl  the  economy.  Hi.t  wh<*n 
yon  are  o|>«>rating  at  full  employment 
and  full  eap.ieity,  yon  can  put  more 
resonrei's  into  capital  expansion  only 
hy  cutting  resonrcfs  going,  into  cur¬ 
rent  use. 

Expansion— Going  Up 

That  business  is  going  ahead  in  its 
expansion  plans  is  evident  from  a 
preliminary  survey  of  company  spend¬ 
ing  plans  made  hy  the  Mc<Jraw-IIill 
I’nhlishing  ('ompany  Department  of 
Keonoinies.  U.  S.  business,  says  the 
survey,  is  planning  to  spend  13  per 
c-ent  more  for  new  plant  and  eqiiip- 
in«*nt  in  195b  than  it  spent  in  19.55. 
rhis  upsurge  of  capital  spending 
comes  on  top  of  outlays  last  year  of 
$29.4  hillion— the  record  so  far. 

The  figures  are  dramatic.  It’s  big 
news  when  capital  spending  plans 
show  a  change  of  five  per  cent  one 
way  or  the  other,  hut  this  survey 
shows; 

•  In  every  line  of  manufacturing, 
s|M‘nding  will  go  up.  The  total  this 
year  will  l)e  alxive  $12  hillion— an  in¬ 
crease  of  a  big  30  per  cent. 

•  III  practically  every  field,  com¬ 
panies  expect  their  sah's  to  go  up. 
In  niannfaetnring  industries,  the  ex- 


p»-(  t«  (l  g.iin  is  7  per  cent. 

•  The  new  boom  in  capital  sjiend- 
ing  may  well  run  into  1957.  A  large 
proportion  of  companies  expi-et  to 
e<pial  or  better  their  1950  <‘xpendi- 
tnr€*s  in  the  following  y<-ar. 

These  are  preliminary  figures,  since 
many  companies  have  not  c-ornpleted 
their  hiulget  reviews.  Hut  over  tlie 
years  thesi;  advance  estimates  liave 
aeenrately  shown  tin-  trend  of  capital 
spending  in  this  country. 

Business  Aids  Education 

'Two  more  companies— Jones  & 
Laiighlin  Steel  (Corporation,  Pitts 
hiirgli,  and  .McCCraw-IIill  Publishing 
(Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City— have 
added  chapters  to  the  growing  story 
of  business  aid  to  education.  Jones  ix 
Laiighlin  will  provide  $1 15,(X)0  a  year 
for  a  variety  of  projects.  Mt<CIraw- 
I fill’s  $00,900  a  year  in  its  Merit 
Scholarships  will  tic  in  with  the  P’ord 
Kouiidatioii’s  National  Merit  .Scholar¬ 
ship  (Cori)oratioii. 

Six  yearly  scholarsliips  for  .sons  of 
employees  will  lx-  provided  by  J  &  L. 
Winners  may  atteiul  any  accredited 
college  approved  by  the  firm,  with  a 
free  choice  of  studies.  J  &  L  will  pay 
tuition  and  expi'rises.  The  steel  com¬ 
pany  is  also  s(‘tting  up  six  fellowships 
for  graduate  work  in  the  scienei-s. 
Kaeh  is  for  $1,5(K)  a  year,  plus  a 
grant  to  the  university. 

Mt<iraw-IIill  has  tied  in  witli  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Plan, 
wliieh  doiililes  the  effect  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  eoiitrihiition  by  matching  it 
out  of  N.MS(C’s  $8-miIlion  kitty. 
NMS(C  will  administer  tests,  pick  the 
scholars,  and  send  them  to  the  scIkhiI 
of  tlx'ir  ehoiei*  with  tuition  and  ex- 
|H‘iises  paid. 

Educational  TV  Makes  a  Pitch 

(Cincinnati’s  educational  television 
station  W(CPCT  last  week  demon.strated 
a  n<‘w  idea  that  it  hopes  will  lead 
to  a  happy  marriage  betw'een  its 
program  facilities  and  the  needs  of 
the  area’s  industries.  The  idea  is  to 
present  a  dramatized  program  dc‘;d- 
ing  with  management,  supervisory,  or 
special  training  situations,  and  be.ims 
it  direct  to  industrial  audiences  in 
plants  scattered  around  the  (Cincinnati 
area.  The  program  would  he  on  foi 
one-half  hmir  twice  a  week. 
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lU’SINF.SS  KDICAI  ION  WOHI.D 


Many  office  practice  teachers  tell  us  that  this  Monroe 
Job  Employment  Course  for  electric  semi-automatic 
calculators  enables  students  to  step  into  clerical  jobs. 

Thirty  40-minute  class  periods  are  provided,  with 
review  and  drill  sections,  and  intermediate  and  final 
test  material.  The  course  has  been  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  experienced  office  practice  teachers.  It 
comes  EKEE  with  Monroe  .semi-automatic  calculators, 
or  at  a  nominal  cost  without  the  machine.  Write 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Comfiany,  Inc.,  Educa¬ 
tional  Department,  Orange,  N.  J. 


NOT E :  77/ /«  Job  Km ploy- 
merit  ('ourse  is  ideal  to 
follow  the  Monroe  Haste 
Training  Course  on  the 
Kducator  Manual  Calcu¬ 
lator.  I nformation  suii- 
jdied  on  request. 


MONROE  SEMI-AUTOMATIC 


CAI.CUI.ATING  MACHINE 


The  Monroe  CST  model  gives  fully  au¬ 
tomatic  division,  automatic  reixiat  key 
control,  electric  clearance  of  dials  and 
keyboard,  electric  carriage  shift,  and 
many  other  mwlern  features.  I»w  in 
cost,  it  is  the  perfect  machine  for  school 
class  instruction  and  for  administrative 
figure  work. 


MONROE 


I  . 

NEWEST,  FASTEST  CALCULATING, 
ADDING  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


JWlWHV,  IUjG 
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Edna:  Hut  Cathie!  Why  are  you  to  Nome,  Alaska? 

Cathie:  Teaching?  typinj^  on  those  complicated  electric  typewriters 
is  drivinji  me  nuts.  It’s  murder! 

Edna:  You  mean  your  classes  don’t  have  new  Royal  Electrics? 
Cathie:  Heavens  no!  So  I’m  off! 


Edna 


Don’t  ^o,  Cathie!  The  new  Royal  Electrics  are  di/Jerent! 
They’re  msy  to  learn  on.  Honest! 


Royal  Electrics  have  five  very  {xwitive  teach¬ 
ing  advanlaKeH.  'lo  change  over  from  standard  to 
electric  typing  on  them  takes  no  more  than  a 
few  hours  of  practiie. 

9(M)  m*rvice  centers  assure  you  prompt  and  effi¬ 
cient  lu'lp  when  you  net*d  it. 

New  Teaching;  Aids!  For  you:  Electric  Typ- 
iriM  for  the  ClaHsrmm  Teacher.  For  f)upi!.s:  The  Key 


to  Relaxed  Typing.  I^)th  fret\  Write  for  them. 

Stay  away  from  Nome,  Alaska,  Cathie.  Teach¬ 
ing  on  new  Koyal  Fleet  rics  is  much  more  fun.  Fut 
your  hid  in  now. 


electric 


■tiihlr  •  standard 


UovhI  'In  |ic*wn<«*r  ( I  hi  imo/i  o/  vn/  Mt  lit*  ( 'or/Mtrfjiion 
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BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

WORI-D 


AUTOMATION  AND 
BUSINESS  EDUCA  TION 

JORDAN  HALE 

'  .irl'.  Hi!  ■  -*1.  farooklyn,  Nt  w  Yort 

"TItc  T'irst  litilii.siriiil  Hci  oliilion,  llir  n  i  iiliitiun  iif  ihr  'ilurk  sutunir 
inilis'  teas  tUr  (Irialuation  of  the  hiimiin  iinii  hij  the  (dinfirlilioii  of 
nun  hinrry.  Therr  is  no  rote  of  pmj  at  it  liirh  n  I  nih  il  Slnlrs  fiii  k-iinil-sitoi  rl 
liihorcr  nin  lii  c  n  hich  is  Ion  cnon<ih  to  l  oinin  li'  n  illi  llir  n  ork  of  a  strum 
slioi  rl  (IS  an  rxnn  ntor.  Thr  nioilrrn  inilnstrini  rri dIiiHoii  is  siinilarlii  honnil 
to  ilrnilnr  thr  hniniin  hniin,  at  Irast  in  its  sinijilrr  anil  niorr  rontinr 
ilrrisions.  Of  ronrsr,  just  as  thr  skilled  i  ai  jirnlrr,  thr  skilird  mrrhanir,  thr 
skilled  dressmaker  hair  in  some  drfirrr  snriiird  thr  I'irst  Indnstrial  lirio- 
Intion,  so  thr  skilird  srirntist  and  thr  skilird  administrator  mat/  snn  ii  r  thr 
Sri  imd.  llou  rirr,  takiir^  thr  Second  Indnstrial  liriolntion  as  arromylishril, 
till'  airrais,!’  human  hrin^  of  mrdiorrr  attainments  or  less  has  nothinn  tn 
sell  that  it  is  n  orth  anyone  s  money  to  hny" 

Nokiu  HI  W'li.M  H  (’yhrrnrtirs  (WiU*)) 


/.  Whoro  is  automation  ^oinfj^? 


ON  MAY  7,  I  In-  NVt/  ymk 

llrrald-iiihunr,  uik1«t  tin-  lu  ad- 
liiic,  “  ‘lir.iiii’  to  Hcplacf  Army 

(d«‘iks,  ”  i.iii  tli«‘  [(jllowint;  aitie  !<•: 

“1  III*  Army  is  installing  a  nianimntli 
1‘li‘itronic'  lirain  in  Di-iroit  In  rcpiari* 
•kYO  clerks  vslin  keep  an  inveninry  n( 
the  replaiement  parts  needed  to  keep 
all  liiited  Stales  Military  veliiiles 
rolling. 

“  I  he  hrain  costs  S.Y.OIMl.tMMI,  hot 
Hrig.  (.en.  I'aiil  M.  Seleen,  com¬ 
mander  ol  the  DelroK  lank- Automo¬ 
tive  (Center,  estimates  the  eleitronic 
device  \sill  pay  for  itself  in  six  years. 
He  said  clerks  take  a  month  to  do 
sshat  the  mat  hine  will  do  in  minutes. 

"'Hie  hrain  will  keep  Iraik  til  every 
faniH'll  and  wingnni  the  \rni>  hnvs. 
W  hen  it  secs  sttK'ks  falling  on  any  of 


I.YO.DOt)  items,  it  will  flash  a  warning 
to  hoy  more.” 

Anti,  on  Aiignsf  22,  the  Si  n 

York  Tiinrs,  imdi  i  the  In  .ullmt 
"  l  i.msil  Hoaid  to  gi  t  Mt  i  li.imt  .il 
Ihains,’”  fe.itmi  il  tliis  p.igc  out* 
story; 

“ Aiitoniation  has  tunie  to  the  (New 
York  ('ily)  Iransit  \olhorilv. 

"  riie  agent  y  has  signetl  a  tunliat  l 
with  Heniinglon-ltand.  hit.,  lor  dO 
electronic  mat  hines—int  lulling  a  h.ihv 
I'nivac— to  keep  a  metlnmiial  eve  on 
its  million  dollars’  worth  ol  stoies  anil 
supplies.  A  I'nivai  is  a  conipoting 
device. 

"In  time,  the  aothorilv  hopes  to 
torn  over  most  of  its  slori-rooni,  pav- 
roll,  and  accounting  piotedores  to 
these  methanit  al  niurvels.  I  he  plan  is 


lor  one  flep;irtnienl  ol  wliirring  anti 
1  lit  king  t  all  niators,  sorters,  collators, 
anil  punchers— w ilh  scarcely  a  hnnian 
in  sight.  I  he  ailvantages  ol  sot  h  an 
electronic  system  are,  as  Authority 
offii  i;ds  see  them,  ei  onomy,  effii  iency, 
imilorniity,  anti  speetl  .  .  .” 

Ihi'M'  two  .iiliili's  .III'  .imong  the 
Imndieds  that  lesliK  to  the  f.ict  that 
.mtom.itioii  ihe  .Si  I  Olid  liidiistiial 
UiMiliitioii  is  In  le  to  sl.iyl  At  pies- 
eiit.  il  iii.iy  lie  oiilv  III  ils  lilt. nil  y,  hut 
it  IS  .1  lusty  iiif.iiiiy.  It  IS  ol  ionise, 
line  ih.it  no  one  i  .ni  lie  eeit.im  .it 
jiieseiit  |nsl  how  i|nii  kiv  .tiid  how 
widely  these  tei  hliologli  .d  linpiove 
inelils  will  he  llltioilnieil  whethei  |l 
Will  t.ike  ten  \e.iis  Ol  he  spie.id  oil! 
gl.iihi.ilh  ovei  ni.iliv  dee. ides  he 
I  .inse  then  ,iie  in.iiiy  f.iitors  involved 


|\\l  \\\\  Ih.Yf) 


Ill  tli«‘  (h'cisHiii  to  install  automated 
e<|iji|)ment.  Hut,  it  m  a  certainty  that 
automation  has  already  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impact  on  the  American 
prmliic'tive  system  and  on  the  Arner- 
lean  public. 

Automation  was  a  major  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
negotiations  between  the  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers  and  the  automobile 
industry  in  mid-J955,  Late  in  1954, 
Walter  Heuther,  president  of  the 
UAW,  was  quoted  as  saying:  “The 
guaranteed  annual  wage  is  not  a 
panacea,  but  it  is  the  single  most  ini- 
IMirtant  factor  in  dealing  with  prob- 
h’lns  arising  through  automation.'’ 
Heuther  further  asserted  that  the  de¬ 
cision  to  abandon  five-year  contracts 
in  the  automotive  industry  was  predi¬ 
cated  on  tin*  devidopment  of  auto¬ 
matic  factories,  which  In-  described  as 
marking  a  major  industrial  revolution 
in  the  country,  and  that  the  union’s 
major  demand  for  a  guaranteed  an¬ 
nual  wage  iK-xt  year  was  designed  to 
stabilize  employment  in  the  face  of 
increasing  displacem<-nt  of  men  by 
machines. 

Best  Users  Large  Firms 

A  study  by  the  Hesearch  Institute 
of  Aim-rica  indicates  that  17.0  per 
cent  of  the  100  companies  n‘plying  to 
a  (piestionnaire  use  automation  now 
and  another  17.1  i)er  cent  anticipate 
Its  introduction  within  the  next  ten 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  one-third  of 
the  biisiiK'sses  ar*;,  at  pri’seiit,  uncer¬ 
tain  about  using  automation  and  an¬ 
other  one-third  say  that  they  will 
iM'ver  install  the  process.  However, 
the  study  also  shows— and  this  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  —  that  the 
greater  the  niimlHrr  of  employees,  the 
more  likelihiMMl  there  is  that  automa¬ 
tion  will  be  employ«‘d.  Only  about 
1 1  ^M'r  c(‘nt  of  those  firms  employing 
1(K)  ptrrsons  or  less  are  using  automa¬ 
tion  tixlay,  comparetl  with  some  30 
[wr  cent  among  firms  with  over  5(K) 
on  their  payrolls.  As  a  geiu'ial  riih*, 
the  greater  tin-  conc<Mitration  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  labor,  the  greater  the  use  of 
automation.  I'lird,  (h'lieral  Motors, 
Standard  Oil,  Uniteil  States  Steel,  and 
(uMieral  Klectric  are  among  the  hold¬ 
ers  ill  th(‘  use  of  automation  tixlay. 
Insurance  c-ompanies,  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  and  government  iMKlies,  all  of 
whom  have  tremendous  numbers  of 
clerical  employees  (‘iigaged  in  nu¬ 
merous  highly  rr'petitive  routine  tasks, 
are  increasingly  turning  to  auto¬ 
mation. 


IH.M,  one  of  the  leading  electronic 
data-processing  niacliine  manufactur¬ 
ers,  reports  that,  as  of  August  31, 
19.55,  SO  medium-si/ed  .Model  6.50 
computers  had  Ix'en  installed,  with 
701  on  order.  Twenty-six  of  its  large 
7(M)  .Si-m-s  computers  had  also  Ixu-ii 
mstalletl,  with  101  on  order.  (.Nhxlel 
705  renf.v  lor  aiiproximately  $.10,000  a 
month,  j 

On  tin*  other  hand,  many  large  iion- 
maiiuiactnring  industries  (traiesporta- 
tion,  mining,  building  construction, 
road  building,  let.iil  selling)  may  not 
lend  themselves  at  this  tinn*  to  the 
extensive  use  of  antomation  in  its 
(iresent  state  of  di'velopment.  How¬ 
ever,  <-v**n  for  these  fii  lds,  the  predic¬ 
tion  has  bei-n  made  (by  Kric  V\ . 
Weaver)  that  “ Iransportation,  hous¬ 
ing,  almost  I'vi'iy  facet  of  existence 
will  be  invaded  and  transformed  by 
llie  taking  over  of  noncreative  tasks 
by  automata.’’ 

Labor  Has  Big  Stake 

Labor  unions  arc  certainly  ver) 
mnch  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
automation  on  employment,  labor 
displacement,  hours  and  wages,  plant 
relixation,  retraining  of  workers,  re¬ 
classification  of  job  titles,  and  senior¬ 
ity,  to  nann-  but  a  few  of  the  prob¬ 
lems.  For  unions  like  the  United 
.\nto  Workers  and  tin*  United  Steel 
W'oikers— particularly  lor  unemployed 
sti'elwoikers  displac«‘d  by  automation 
and  making  ui)  most  of  Fittsburgh's 
unemployed -antomation  is  a  reality 
tixlay,  not  a  possibility  in  the  future, 
near  or  distant. 

f  hercfoie,  while  the  Hesi-arch  In- 
.stitnte  of  America  .study  on  an  ab¬ 
solute,  unweighted  basis  indicates  that 
busines.smen  by  and  large  contemplate 
only  a  gradual  and  partial  automa¬ 
tion  of  .American  industry,  it  must  be 
r«-niemlwre«l  that  tln‘s«-  arc  |)relimi- 
nary  ligur<‘s  secured  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  new  technology  and 
that,  as  a  conse(|uence,  th(‘y  cannot 
be  valid  for  predicting  the  extent  of 
antomation  t(‘n  years  from  now.  I  he 
picturi'  will  undouhtedly  change  rad¬ 
ically  nine  extensive  experience  is 
accninulated  in  using  th<‘se  control 
inechanisms  most  efficiently  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  meilical  |)rolession  is  also  Im-- 
ginning  to  interest  its(*li  in  automation 
and  its  physical  and  mental  con¬ 
comitants.  Dr.  Hichard  Walmei, 
managing  dirt'ctor  of  the  Industrial 
Hygiene  Foundation  of  tin*  Mellon 
Institute,  predicts  that  "It  is  the  in- 


dnstiial  medical  depaitment  that  wih 
Ik'  faced  with  most  of  the  new  prob¬ 
lems  cr«-ated  by  automation.  .  ,  . 
Wh«-ther  antomation  will  increase  the 
nninlxr  of  psychosomatic  disorders  re¬ 
mains  to  be  se<‘n.  It  may  succi'cd  in 
clearing  up  soim-  of  the  difficulties 
that  an;  the  rixits  of  maladjustment 
and  other  human-relations  problems 
III  industry. 

“It  will  relieve  hnman  beings  of 
the  dirty,  unplea.sant  jobs  and  tin- 
backbreaking  labor,  take  them  away 
from  the  repetitive,  monotonous, 
highly  specialized  tasks  such  as  those 
found  on  tin-  assembly  line,  where 
keeping  pace  with  the  machine  can 
build  up  tensions  and  frnstration.s. 

’  It  is  said  that  the  highest  incidence 
of  gastric  uIcits  in  the  hourly-wage 
group  is  found  among  machinists,  who 
probably  ex«  rt  less  jihysical  e  ffort  than 
most  mill  workers.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  20  per  eent  of  all  em¬ 
ployees  in  peace*  time*  are*  horderline 
e*motional  case*s,  unable*  to  be*ar  e*ffi- 
eie*nfly  the  stre*sse*s  eif  industrial  weirk.” 

'f'hat  auteimatiein  has  cemie*  eif  age* 
is  furthe  r  atteste*d  to  by  the*  fact  that 
the*  hirst  Inte'rnatiemal  Fxpeisitiein  was 
he*lel  this  ye*ar  in  this  cejuntry.  F'.ven 
the*  US.SH  Central  Lemnnitte*e*  e>f  the* 
Cemimunist  Party  re*ce*nlly  eleniandeel 
that  increaseel  attentiem  be*  elevoteel 
to  scie*ntific  re*se*arch  anel  inve*ntie>ns 
ele*signe*d  tei  preirneite*  me*chanizatie)n 
anel  auteimatiein  thidiighont  industry. 

Technological  Revolution 

It  is  not  ne*ce*ssary,  however,  to 
lalieir  the*  peiint  any  fnrthe-r.  It  is  an 
inelispiitahle*  and  ine*scapable*  fact  that 
pre*se*nt-day  ine-theMls  eif  preieluctiein, 
acceiunting,  re*corelke*e*ping,  eiffice* 
weirk,  anel  e*ve*n  the*  elistribution  eif 
gexids  are  be*ing  antomate'el,  and  that 
nei  eine  is  ye*t  able*  to  feire*see  the  pos¬ 
sible  effe*cts  that  a  fully  mature*d  auto- 
matiein  will  have*  ein  e*mployme*nt,  the* 
.'\nie*rican  .standarel  eif  living,  hours  of 
weirk,  price's,  leisure-time  activitie*s. 
anel  e*elucatiein.  .Mass  preiductiein  (as 
intreMlnce*d  by  He*nry  Forel  seiine*  fifty 
ye*ars  agei)  was  the;  te*chnological  re*vei- 
Intion  eif  the*  first  half  of  the*  twe*ntie*th 
ce*ntury,  autoinatieiii  is  the*  te*chno 
logical  revolution  eif  the  .seconel  half. 
Dr,  in  the  weirds  eif  Harry  M.  Davis, 
“'I'he*  first  pha.se*  eif  the*  Inelustrial 
Hevohitiein  ine'ant  the*  me*chanizatie)n, 
the*n  the*  e*le*ctrilicatiein,  eif  brawn.  The 
ne*w  re*veilutiein  nie*ans  the  nu'chaniza- 
tiein  anel  e*le*ctrification  eif  brains.” 

.\utomation  has  be*e*n  varieinsly  ele*- 
fine*el.  In  noneiperational,  e*ve*ryela\ 
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The  magnetic  core,  or  high-speed 
‘'memory,"  of  the  tictv  Univtic  II  is 
shown  by  Remington  Rand  Vice- 
{‘resident  ]ohn  E.  Parker. 

t(‘inis,  it  has  Ix’t'ii  called,  aiiioii^ 
other  lliiiiHs; 

•  riie  eliiiiiiiatioii  ol  hiitnan  direc¬ 
tion  and  hand  operations  in  assetnhly- 
line  prodiH  tion. 

•  I'lie  snhstitntion  ot  antoniatie 
«  l<‘etronic  (l^■vie^•s  loi  manpower  in 
major  industries. 

•  'rh«‘  rednetioii  ol  Imiiiaii  direc¬ 
tion  utid  hand  operation  in  mass  pro¬ 
duction  or  distrilintion. 

•  i'he  antoniatie  control  or  opera¬ 
tion  ol  machines  hy  other  machines. 

•  The  control  ot  How  in  a  manu- 
iactnrin^  |>roeess. 

•  rhe  process  hy  which  a  part  is 
automatically  carried  through  a  scries 
of  manufacturing  operations  in  one 
complex  machine  or  through  a  series 
of  machines. 

The  common  element  in  most  of 
these  (l(‘finitions  is  that  human  con¬ 
trol  and  effort  are  rejilaced  fry  elec¬ 
tronically  controlled  mechanical  de¬ 
vices.  In  short,  mechanical  jrrocessr-s 
formerly  directed  hy  men  arc  more 
and  more  hein^  directed  l»y  machines, 
rhe  machines  store  up  instructions 
and  issue  orders  to  th(‘  manulaeturin^ 
units  just  as  was  dour*  hy  the  m<-n 
tlicy  replace.  Workers  are  ner-ded  only 
to  start  th(?  work,  program  the  me¬ 
chanical  hrains,  rn.iintain  the  erpii]) 
imuit,  and  se«*  that  the  |)ower  anil 
raw  materials  are  in  ample  supply. 

In  more  t<‘ehnieal  anil  operational 
terms,  autom.ttic  self-reunlation  or 
correction  hy  iiumiis  of  “feedhack”  (or 
the  closed  loop)  is  the  hasie  *•lement 


of  automation,  riiesi-  feedhack  desiees 
(also  called  servomei  h.misms )  .dlow 
individual  opc'rations  to  he  |)eiformed 
without  the  neei'ssity  for  hiimaii  eon 
trol.  I'eedhaek  alwass  invokes  some 
hiiilt-in  automatic  device  foi  com 
paring  tln‘  way  in  which  a  joh  is  ae 
tiially  heiiif'  done  with  tlu*  way  in 
which  it  is  sui)|)ose<l  to  he  done  and 
tor  then  making,  automatically  anv 
adju.>tnieuts  in  the  work  processes  if 
deviations  should  (H'eiir.  In  aiitom.ited 
machines,  errors,  when  dcti-eted,  are 
led  hack  to  the  central  control  sys 
tern,  thus  rMiahlin^  the  machines  to 
correct  themsrdves.  The  very  essr’iiee 
of  automatic  proeessinp  is  pre-set,  eon 
timioiis  ^aiiginK  (the  measurement  of 
thickness,  weinht,  si/e,  shajie,  finish, 
or  whatever  otlu'r  <|uality  is  desired 
at  each  st<*p  of  the  proiluetion  proe 
ess),  plus  .s<“lf-eorreetioii  and  self 
readjustment  whenever  differenees 
from  pre-set  standards  arise. 

What  Feedback  Is 

iM-erlhaek  is  a  eomnioti|)laee,  ever\ - 
day  experience.  'I  lie  hum  in  organism, 
lor  instauet*,  with  its  wondeifiil 
homeostatic  controls  for  mailltaiuin^ 
a  halaneed  state  of  physiolo^ieal 
(‘(|uihhriuni  in  the  process  of  liviiirt 
and  adjustin)^,  is  prohahly  the  most 
finely  halaneed  and  intricate  f<‘ed- 
haek  meehanism  in  existence.  Auto 
mated  machines  operate  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  furnace  thermostat, 
which  automatically  controls  the  lu'at- 
in){  systems  in  so  many  homes  today, 
starting  flu;  hiirner  when  the  house 
tempcTatiirr*  falls  helow  a  pre-set 
minimum  and  stopping  it  when  the 
temp<*rature  rises  above  .1  pre-set 
maximum.  Another  (‘xample  is  the 
automatic  voliimr*  control  in  most 
radios  that  automatically  m.iiiit.iins  a 
constant  volurnr*  of  sound  in  the 
speaker  despite  flm  tiiations  in  the 
strength  of  the  siKiials  ree«‘iv«‘d  in  the 
antenna. 

-^s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elassii  al 
(‘conomic  law’  of  su|>ply  and  demand 
may  Iw  consiilered  a  feedhack  or  self 
regulatory  device  inherent  in  our 
capitalistic  fr«‘r‘ -  enterprise  system. 
When  supply  is  small,  demand  is  larne 
and  prices  rise  with  a  r-onsr-rpient  in 
crease  in  iirofits;  hut,  the  prosp«-ct  of 
hinh  [irofits  brings  more  prorlueers 
info  the  market,  with  thr-  result  that 
supply  Ix-t^ins  to  r  atr  h  up  with  de¬ 
mand  and  prices  fall,  thus  decr<’as- 
im<  profits  and  drivin^t  mar^inal  husi 
nesses  rmt  of  the  field.  With  h-wr-r 
businesses  in  jiroihiction  Mipjilv  d<- 


ere.ises,  ilem.ind  .i^ain  increases, 
profits  risi*,  <’te.  Ilie  system  is  self- 
eont. lined  and  sell-re^nl.itory. 

In  .iddition  to  feedback,  aiitoma 
tion  depeiuls  on  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  eompiitinK  machines  that  are 
callable  ol  recording,'  .iiid  storing  in 
lotm.ition  and  of  |)erformin^  various 
l\|ies  ol  matheni.itie.il  oper.itions  on 
the  basis  ol  such  infoim.ition.  .\nto 
m.ition  represents  the  intei'i.ition  ol 
leedhaek  devices  .ind  .intoni.ilie  com 
puters  eontrollin^  lines  ol  eontiniioiis 
piodiution  maehinery.  In  industry,  it 
c.in  most  iMsily  he  applied  to  .iiiv 
series  of  o|)erations  th.it  can  he  se 
i|uenti.illy  determiiK'd  ahead  of  time, 
riiiis,  aiitoin.ition  simply  me. ins  earrv 
inrt  mi  c  h.ini/.ition  one  step  further  h\ 
eliminatiiiK  human  control. 

rhe  jiirat  aehievenients  in  World 
W.ir  II  in  electronic  and  eonimimica- 
tions  lese.ireh  and  in  the  develo|>m<‘nt 
ol  ineiedihly  efficient  r'lin  aiming  and 
control  meeli.inisms  made  .iiitomation 
|iossihle.  .\eeordinK  to  |ohn  I.  Snyde-r, 
|r.,  "On  waitime  .issemhiy  lines,  the 
eontiniioiis  How  concept  achic‘vc‘cl  a 
nc’w  deyreo  ol  perfeelion  and  made 
the  prodiiction  of  vital  ^ckhIs  like 
rnhher,  petroleum,  chemicals,  and 
.itoinie  ni.iteii.ils  entirely  antoniatie. 
Scientists  i.iii  the  hiiKc  Oak  Hidue 
inst.ill.ition  lioni  .1  central  control 
room  linked  to  some  ten  miles  of 
instrument  p.inels  with  only  twcMity 
human  o|>eratois  to  the  mile."  I'he 
r.idar  contiolled  guided  missiles  of 
today  (the  "\ike,”  lor  instance’), 
eap.ihle  of  seeking  out  hv  iimmiis  ol 
intricate’  feedback  dc-vicc’s  and  of  cic’ 
strovin^  e  lusive’  inovinr'  t.iiriets,  rc’p 
rc’sc’iit  the’  exte  nsion  and  refinc’inc’iit  of 
earlier,  more  primitive’  meehanisms. 

Bigger  Than  the  Atom 

In  .1  full  pane’  article’  ii’vic’win>c  the’ 
ele’velo|)ine’nt  of  .iiitomation,  A.  If 
Haskin,  writinn  in  the’  S'etv  York 
Times  of  .\|)iil  S  ItJ.'i'),  ni.iki’s  the  fol- 
lowint'  eeinent  observations: 

“'rhe*  e-lee  troll  is  eloiiin  more’  to  re  v 
olutioni/c’  .Xmc-rie.in  industry  than 
ateiniie  eneiny.  .Antomation  the’  har 
iic’ssinn  of  c’li’ctronie  hrains  tej  riic- 
cli.iiiieal  muscle’s  is  making'  normal 
eeineepts  ol  mass  produc  tion  eihsoh’tc’. 
So  fantastic  aii’  the’  potentialitic’s  of 
nc’W  control  dc’viec’s  that  it  is  possible- 
te)  visiiali/C’  ae  le-s  eif  fae-feiry  eir  eiffice 
sp.if:c’  ill  whie  h  no  weiike-r  is  nc’i’dc’d 
.Aiitomate’d  C’i|uipment  c  .111  |ireM'ess 
r.iw  matc’ii.ils,  assi-inhle-  them  into  fin 
islic-el  (roods,  pae  katre-  thc’in,  and  load 
(  ’iniHuut  il  fin  fifigi'  :it  • 
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Business  Teacher 
Meetings 
Are  Fine, 

Bu  r . 


MARY  ELLEN  OLIVERIO 

Teacheri  Collrf;**,  Columbia  University,  New  Yoil'.  M  Y 


KDi  rOK’S  NO  I  K:  I  he  uiithiir  s|>euks 
here  as  u  hy  |M»(helieal  hiuh  sehool 
teacher,  iiieoritoratiiit;  opinions  she 
lias  heard  siieh  leat  hers  express,  as 
well  as  her  own  ideas.  She  herself 
is  a  ftirnier  hit'll  sehiMil  leat  her. 

HANK  Ai  ri'.NDKI)  at  le.ist  one 
proiessional  eonlerc  iice  <liirint»  each 
of  the  ten  years  I’ve  iM-eii  a  liitili 
sehiMil  liiisiness  teaehei.  Ileeaiise  I 
love  teai'iiiiiK  and  find  each  school 
year  more  exeitintr  than  tlie  last,  I 
wel<-onie  an  oppoitnnity  to  share 
anecdotes,  ideas,  lailiires,  and  aeliievt*- 
nients  with  lellovv  liiisiness  teachers. 
AlthoiiKli  I’ve  Ix'en  disappointed  at 
times  with  a  partienlai  eonleienee, 

I  iM'lieve  that,  poteiiti.dly,  theie  is 
iimeh  value  to  he  ilerived  liom  sneh 
meetiiiKK,  so  I  gladly  spend  part  of 
my  vacation  witli  my  eolleaKnes. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  noted  a 
nmiilM'r  oi  sitnalioiis  that  need  .dter- 
int;.  Instt'ad  ol  ent'at'int'  in  corridor 
complaints.  I’d  like  to  set  iorth  some 
sii^^t'stioiis  for  those  in  eharue  of 
future  programs,  with  a  view  toward 
iiiereasiii^  tin*  iMiudits  of  e\|)ensive 
yearly  tr<-ks  to  convent  ions. 

IVfiy  aren't  meetings  organ¬ 
ized  so  that  I,  a  classroom 
teacher,  can  participate? 

W’c  hear  so  miu'h  these  da\s  ahont 
Kroiip  dynamies  how  effective  small 
t»roiips  can  he  for  iM'isonal  invoKc- 
ment  an<i  partieip.ition.  Yet,  I’ve  neser 
had  the  opportimity  to  attend  a  small- 
^roiip  session  at  one  ol  onr  eonven- 
tioiis.  Ill  a  few  iiistaiiees,  I  iM-lieve 
the  pro^ram  pl.imiers  h.id  sikh  ses 


sions  in  mind,  hnt,  when  the  delegates 
convened,  .1  count  of  heads  would 
have  disel(;sed  (it)  or  70  t<‘ac  hers.  Kveii 
I  know  that  this  is  a  eniwd,  not  a 
^roiip,  and  th.it  none  ol  the  teehni(|nes 
of  small-^ronp  dynamies  can  he  used 
<‘fleetively  with  so  many  |)eo|)l<-. 

More  often,  however,  I  find  myself 
in  a  vi-ry  lar^e  hallroom  or  ureen 
room,  listening  to  a  s|MMker  or  a 
panel  of  ex|M*rts.  I'he  |)l.ttlorm  is  at 
till*  far  end  of  the  room  and  the  voices 
are  artificially  piped  thron^h  micro 
phones.  'I’lie  moderator  or  presiding 
officer  nsnally  introduces  the  speaker 
or  panel  and  states  that,  after  the 
main  presentation,  th<T«*  will  he  ample 
lime-  provided  for  andienci-  comment 
.01(1  (piesi inning'.  This  “.indience  par¬ 
ticipation,”  however,  rarely  niateri- 
.di/es.  Invari.ihly,  some  or  most  of 
the  s|>eakers  fail  to  slay  within  their 
ipiota  of  niinntes.  .Some  do  this  de- 
lilier.ilely,  as  w.is  tnu-  ol  the  man  who 
said,  “Oh,  I  know  I’m  rnmiiiiK  over- 
liiiK-,  hut  1  just  must  say  this  and  this 
and  this  .  .  .”  Kven  if  the  time  were 
allowed  for  (piestions.  I’d  hesitate  to 
ask  one,  in  such  a  hii{L'e  room,  the  kind 
of  rapjiort  needed  lor  a  discussion  is 
difficult  to  achieve. 

Wouldn’t  it  he  In'tler  to  .irranne 
for  small  uroiip  discussions  elsewhere 
after  the  major  presentation?  The 
siH-aker  or  siM-akers  could  move  from 
small  Krou|i  to  small  Kroiip  and  join 
in  the  discussion  as  a  iiK-mher  of  the 
Uroiip  or  as  a  resource  ])erson-not  as 
an  ex|»ert!  Meaiiin^ful  h-arninK  is 
rarely  achieved  hy  listening'  to  sorne- 
oiK-  t.dk.  .An  introductory  talk  can 
certainly  o|>en  new-  avenues  of  thriui»ht 


.111(1  ideas,  hut  there  must  he  some 
follow-up  and  involvement  of  the 
listener  if  he  is  to  reniemher  and  use 
ideas  from  a  form.d  pres(*ntation. 
Discussiii)'  the  speech  m.itcrial  in  a 
small  Kroiip  would  provide  opportun¬ 
ities  to  explore  (piestions  raised  as 
a  result  of  the  presentation  .md  to 
test  the  possibilities  of  action  plans 
with  others  who  are  amply  (pialified 
to  have  opinions  of  their  own.  This 
free  verbal  exch.mj'c  is  much  too  val¬ 
uable  a  democratic  method  to  he  ij?- 
nored  in  a  well-planned  program. 

I've  always  believed  (appar¬ 
ently  wrongly)  that  the  keynote 
address  should  stimulate  con¬ 
sideration  of  vital  issues. 

A  great  many  keynote  ad(lr('sses  are 
a  series  of  stories,  mostly  frivolous 
.md  unrelated  to  the  convention 
theme.  .Apjrarently,  the  speaker  feels 
his  role  is  that  of  an  entertainer.  .Mas, 
this  is  not  so!  Sitting  on  straight 
chairs  and  listening  to  stories  is  more 
Iroring  than  entertaining.  Why  not 
choose  a  keynote  speaker  who  will 
bring  a  scholarly,  thoughtful  message 
to  the  groni)  and  set  the  tone  for  the 
kind  oi  thinking  and  action  that  will 
follow-  in  the  course  of  the  two-  or 
three-day  conferi-nce? 

Can't  we  bury  tradition  and 
have  a  before-dinner  speaker? 

1  have  a  very  |>ersonal  reason  for 
this  reipiest.  A’on  see,  I  ne\cr  seem 
to  have  anything  very  lelev.mt  or 
worth-while  to  sa\  to  the  eight  or 
nine  strangers  with  whom  I  invariably 
find  mys(‘li  at  a  dinner  in  tlu-  huge 
dining  room.  'I'he  speaker  could  pre¬ 
sent  his  address  at  six  o’cl(K‘k,  and, 
after  his  talk,  the  master  of  ccrenioni(‘s 
might  say,  “As  you  discuss  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  — ,  make  any  notes  of 


(piestions  you  would  like  to  ask  him.” 
rhen,  dinner  would  he  served 
pronijitly,  and  hy  eight  o’cloi  k  a  dis¬ 
cussion  |)eriod  would  begin.  Not  only 
would  the  speak(‘r’s  remarks  make  .1 
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vvoiKicriiil  t‘iitre«;  lo  diiiiicr  conversa¬ 
tion,  blit  fie  would  lie  honor  bound 
to  do  more  than  relate  a  series  of 
stories-fu;  would  he  providiiijH  tlie 
/lor.v  d'octivre  for  thinking  and  conver¬ 
sation!  We’d  learn  a  ^reat  deal  from 
such  discussion.  Of  course,  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  see  this  strnctnret!  lo  the  ex¬ 
tent  tliat  a  tafile  felt  ronifuUrd  to  tlis- 
enss  the  speakr-r’s  remarks. 

Why  do  we  always  begin  our 
meetings  with  the  same  ideas? 

Last  Slimmer,  I  sjwnt  a  day  at  the 
.State  I’niversity  of  New  York  brows¬ 
ing  through  some  old  proceedings  of 
meetings,  and  was  ama/ed  to  find 
that  we  are  discussing  today  the  same 
ideas  that  w'crc  discussed  25  years 
ago-aiu!  in  tfie  same  ways!  My  per¬ 
sonal  ex|M  rience  of  ten  years  Ix'ars 
this  out.  I'he  same  generali/ations  are 
reiterated  endlessly:  “.Ml  youngsters 
cannot  spell,’’  “.Ml  youngsters  of  high 
school  age  cannot  read,’’  “.-Ml  young¬ 
sters  have  difficnlty  in  making  adjust¬ 
ing  entries.”  1  hesc*  statements  are 
false  and  do  not  lead  us  anvwhere! 


.\s  I  look  around  me  while  such 
comments  are  being  expounded,  1 
rcaii/e  that  the  room  holds  a  tremend¬ 
ous  source  for  evidence  that  would 
help  ns  draw  conclusions  more  legiti¬ 
mately.  1  he  classrooms  of  all  teachers 
could  well  be  laboratories  where  we 
could  t<-ach  experimentally  and  en¬ 
gage  in  action  rcsearcfi.  I've  read  sev¬ 
eral  articles  on  action  research  in  re¬ 
cent  issues  of  iirofessional  maga/ines, 
and  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  activity.  I’ve  never  heard  any 
reference  to  such  research  at  a  busi¬ 
ness  conference.  Wouldn’t  it  be  worth 
while  for  the  56  or  60  typewriting 
teachers  in  the  typ<-writing  section 
me<-ting  to  join  together  in  action 
research  on  error  (diinination,  sjieed 
building,  or  somi*  other  jih.ise  of  type¬ 
writing  skill  development?  Tfie  nni 
versity  jxople  who  are  alw.iys  in  at 
tendance  could  he  lj)  d(  fine  the  pioh 


liMii  and  the  procixlures  so  that,  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  conference,  each  of  ns 
would  have  a  clear  idea  of  how  we 
would  handle  our  classes  and  keep 
our  records, 

before  next  year’s  meeting,  some 
of  the  group  would  be  designated  to 
summari/e  the  data  and  report  the 
results,  which  might  well  be  tentative 
and  might  lead  ns  to  fnither  explor- 
.ition.  I’m  tlic  kind  of  te.ieher  who, 
from  time  to  tiim*.  attempts  soim  th  ng 
a  little  dilfi'iiMit  in  ilass,  but  I  never 
have  mueh  lonlidenee  in  wh.it  I’m 
doing  an<l  nsnallv  don’t  even  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  my  fidlow  business  t(*ach- 
<*rs.  I’ersonally,  I  would  be  very  mueh 
in  favor  of  r'xperimenting  along  with 
5t)  or  60  other  ti-ar  hers  and  comi>ar- 
ing  exiiericnces  with  them. 

,'\ction  research  could  help  to  give 
eontinnity  lo  conferences  in  terms  of 
sectional  meetings  and  p.irticipaiits.  .\s 
a  classroom  teacher  who  had  co- 
op<Tated  in  the  year’s  problem,  I 
would  b(‘  inspired  to  attend  next 
ve.ir’s  meeting  to  see  what  had  haji- 
liened  in  the  classrooms  of  others. 

I  haven't  seen  a  business 
teachers'  conference  capitalize 
on  the  research  done  by  doc* 
toral  students. 

I  si-e,  in  some  of  the  piolession.il 
jonrn.ils,  brief  ri'ports  of  studies  inm 
pleti'd.  As  I  read  one  of  these,  1  .im 
often  ,iwar»;  that  the  student  who 
made  the  study  gaineil  a  gie.it  di  .il 
from  the  tot.il  experienie  fh.it  would 
be  of  mneli  interest  to  me.  We  should 
have  a  session,  as  do  many  le. lined 
societies,  in  which  partii  nlarly  out 
standing  studies  e.in  be  reported. 
.Audience  reaction  to  their  nietliods 
and  findings  would  eiKom.ige  future 
leaders  in  our  field  to  lonlinne 
needed  researc  h. 

At  the  time  of  registration, 
why  isn't  each  registrant  given 
a  questionnaire  to  be  answered? 

I  he  f|nestionnaire  wrmid  ask  him 
to  evaluate  all  ph.ises  of  the  iirogr.im 
.ind  would  allow  sjiaie  lor  e.ic b  per¬ 
son  to  write-  in  names  of  people-  he- 
wemlel  like-  to  se  e-  .ijipe  ar  em  preigr.ims 
and  the  kinels  eif  things  that  shemlel 
1m-  disenssed  at  next  ye-ar’s  mee  ting. 
Next  ye-.ir’s  jneigram  eenilel  he-  plaiine-el 
em  the-  b.isis  eif  the-  finelings.  I  iM-lie-ve- 
this  wide  ly  nseel  tee  hnie|ne-  is  e-.illeel 
“peist  mi-e-ting  le-ae  tiems.” 

Why  are  the  major  business 
conferences  held  at  vacation 
time? 


1  e-.iehers  .should  Im-  fre-e  to  be  with 
the-ir  familie-s  and  frieiuls  for  Thanks¬ 
giving,  (diristmas,  and  L.iste-r.  If 
mee-tings  are-  import.int-and  1  think 
thew  slionld  bi’-why'  not  sche-dule- 


thi-in  fell  le-gnl.ir  woikdays  or  a  we-e-k 
e-nd  during  tfie-  re-gnl.ir  school  se-ssion? 
Te-aehe-rs  whei  are-  “off  on  vacation” 
find  it  hard  te»  give-  .st-rions  conside-r.i- 
tiem  tei  the-  coiiee-rns  of  onr  profe-s- 
sion.  .M.iiiy  use-  the-  time  to  .se-e  the- 
town,  gei  to  the-  the-.itei  I  do! 

I  kneiw  it  nse-d  to  he  diffieiilt  for 
te-ae  he-rs  tei  be-  away  from  school  with¬ 
out  having  their  salarie-s  clocke-el,  but 
this  is  be-eitming  le-ss  tine.  1  have- 
se-i-n  a  m.iikeel  shift  in  attitude-  in  my 
own  scfioe)!.  'I  hre-e-  ye-.irs  ago,  I  re-p 
le-si-nte-el  emr  se  hoeil  at  .i  state-  e  lass- 
reiemi  te-.iehe-is’  me  e  ting  th.it  be  g.in  on 
I'rid.iy  and  e-nde-el  on  Snnel.iy  afte-i 
nexm.  Sfnele-nts  from  my  se  nior  olliee- 
praetiee-  class  we-ie-  in  eh.irge-  eif  my 
classe  s  for  the  d.iy  .mel  geit  semie-  e-x 
ee  llent  e-xpe-rie-ne  e-.  I  li.iel  sheiit  cem 
le-re-nee-s  with  five-  wlx)  w-e-re-  to  te-ach, 
inel  toge-the-i  we-  pl.inne-el  e-aeh  class 
pe-rietel.  'I  he-  eemiine'lits  I  he-.irel  em 
Monel. ly  e.inse-el  me-  tei  tref  no  guilt  at 
h.iving  be  e-n  iway  lor  .i  el.iy.  Ibis  is 
just  erne-  way  tei  arraiigi-  tilings. 

I  wouldn't  want  any  of  the 
people  who  have  spent  long 
hours  planning  business  confer¬ 
ences  to  feel  that  I  don't  appre¬ 
ciate  their  efforts. 

W'lthont  mne-h  re-fle-e-tiem,  I  e  emid 
e-iiimie-i.ite-  m.iny  line-  benefits  tliat 
h.ive-  .leerne-el  tei  me-  from  atleneling 
hnsine-ss  e  emle-ie-ne  e-s.  Ifeiwe-ve-r,  I  am 
sure-  that  seinie-  phase-s  eif  program 
ming  eeinlel  be-  impreive-el.  Yon  se-e-,  I 
want  us  to  have;  tfie-  kind  of  jirofe-s 
siem.il  me-e-ting  that  is  pe-rme-ate-el  with 
lireife-ssional  e-arne-stne-ss  anil  causes 
me-  and  the  many  eitlx-r  classrexim 
te-aehe-rs  who  atte-nel  tei  re-turn  Ixirne- 
witli  ne-vv  insiglils,  new  knowle-dge-s, 
.11x1  re-ni-we-d  e-nthnsiasm  for  the  re- 
speinsiliilitics  we;  e-ne,-einnte-r  wfie-n  we- 
-.fe-p  intei  tlx-  e-lassrexim 
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Students  are  people,  too 


special  problam*  N/iS  flrr  f/rom /r/f  ivhrpl-chair  rehahilitatinn  atudrnt.  The  plrh  receive 
riaht)  Eulalia  S(»lano,  a  Spanish-sprakinf'  student,  personalized  iustrurtum  that  makes  them  feel  that  they 
Alley  (.Irey  I  Inlet,  a  busy  nurse,  and  Serena  Shadd,  a  are  a  vital  part  of  the  class. 


WIC  'I’KACHEHS  are  so  eager  to 
do  a  K<M)d  joi)  that  we  some- 
ljni<‘s  forget  oiir  students  arc  liiiman 
in'ings-thut  they  like  to  be  a  part  of 
the  aet  instead  of  just  a  series  of 
names,  waiting  to  In*  suf)jeete<l  to 
whatev«*r  tJie  textirook  or  teaclier  de¬ 
crees. 

“I  went  to  selifK)!  iM-fore,"  volun¬ 
teered  one  of  iny  students,  "hut  they 
taiiglit  so  niueli  )>y  the  l>ook  that  1 
didn’t  l<*arii  nearly  the  way  I’m  learn¬ 
ing  here.” 

That  sort  of  comment  does  a  teach¬ 
er’s  lieart  giMKl.  It’s  from  such  com- 
m<*nts  that  we  can  tell  whether  or  not 
we’re  on  the  right  track.  Teaching  is 
somew'hat  like  driving  an  automobile. 
Just  as  conditions  determine  how  you 
drive,  so  they  shoidd  tletermine  how 
you  teach,  even  u'hat  you  teach. 
There  are  two  im|M)rtant  conditions; 
•  'File  tiualily  of  the  stud<‘nts— 

l(i 


th(‘ir  backgrounds  and  c-ducational 
neerls. 

•  The  ohjectives  of  the  students. 
Wher«“  do  they  want  to  go?  What 
kind  of  jobs  do  they  have  in  mind? 
With  some  students,  this  is  very 
definite;  others  must  lx*  heljx*d  by 
cari'ful  counseling. 

In  our  sch«M)l  we  have  a  carefully 
])lanned  course,  and  w'e  cover  the 
topic  on  tJi<;  outline  for  each  class 
day.  In  this  way,  we  know  the  busi¬ 
ness  course  we  are  giving  is  a  com¬ 
plete  package  and  that  our  students 
will  learn  the  essentials  of  typing, 
ch'rical  practice,  and  office*  machines. 

But,  Irecause  we  have  a  prescrilx'd 
course,  it  d(M*sn’t  im*an  w’e  t<*ach  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  tcxtlx>ok  lesson  motith 
in  and  month  out.  Naturallv  we  use 
texts,  but  we  kwp  our  own  facts  and 
knowledge*  up  to  date*.  We  aelapt  the 
cemrse  te)  the*  neeels  eif  the*  particular 


stuelent  bexly-  eve*n  te)  the  se'ason.  In 
June  we  talk  alx>ut  air-conditieming, 
ill  winter,  alx)ut  heating. 

If  we  have  a  group  of  house*wives 
in  e)ur  class,  we*  correlate  the  eliities 
e)f  a  re*ce*ptie)nist  in  the  office  with  the* 
functiems  of  a  hostess  in  her  he)me*. 
^'ou  ge*t  an  interesting  response  this 
way.  One  woman  related  her  e*xperi- 
e*nces  on  a  summer  jerb  working  feir 
her  uncle;,  who  was  a  lawyer.  Aneithe-i 
teilel  e)f  weirking  on  the  files  in  her 
me)the*r’s  ilressmaking  business. 

Fre)m  this,  you  will  gather  that  we 
try  to  le*arn  as  much  alx)ut  our  stu- 
elcnts  as  possible.  Oh,  we  don’t  pry 
anel  ask  p<*rsonaI  epiestions.  Re*ally, 
emce  you’ve  won  your  stuelents’  ce)n- 
fielence,  all  you  have  to  elo  is  let  the*m 
know  you  arc  willing  te)  listen. 

Besides  lx;ing  goexl  listeners,  how¬ 
ever,  we  te*achers  must  alse)  lx?  gexxl 
sp<‘akers.  We  must  pre)je*ct  new  mate- 
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Do  your  stiulfuls  sii,  uninteresled,  through  fiery  lecture?  I)isc(tver  their  edimitionul 
background,  the  future  they  seek,  then  drau  them  int<t  your  lesson  as  much  as  you  can 


rial  simply,  us  we  demoiistrute  just 
how  to  change  tyiwwriter  ribbons  or 
insert  carlK>n  paj)er  correctly.  Some 
of  these  procedures  we  have  done  so 
many  times  that  we  may  forget  what 
is  tlur  difficult  part.  But  when  your 
students  start  asking  cpiestions,  you 
will  learn  where  they  need  help. 

\  recent  maga/.ine  article  mad(?  the 
arresting  statement  tJiat  it  is  diificult 
for  intellig(‘nt  pi'ople  to  comprehend 
ignorance.  Teachers  are  generally  an 
intelligent  group.  Surely  every  teacher 
must  have  asked  a  tliousand  times, 
“Why  do  my  students  sjrell  in  such 
a  peculiar  way?  Why,  ev(*n  a  simple 
word  such  as  grrimnwr-how  can  they 
think  of  six  different  spellings  for 
that?  Anti  when  I  say  httrratt  or  catn- 
nct,  why  do  they  so  oft<-n  think  of  a 
piece  of  furniture  itistead  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  gov(*rnment  or  a  presi¬ 
dential  advisor?” 

Five  Steps  to  Demonstration 

The  answers  to  these  (piestions 
should  be  drawn  from  the  students 
themselvr*s.  Teaching  is  a  two-way 
business,  and  communication  betw'tjcn 
teacher  and  student  should  never 
cease.  A  g(H)d  demonstration  proce¬ 
dure  is  as  follows: 

•  Assemble  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 

•  Preparr*  the  student  for  the  job 
by  explainitig  the  reasons  for  its  im¬ 
portance. 

•  Go  over  the  job  step  by  step. 
Emphasize  key  points,  safety  precau¬ 
tions,  and  efficiency  tips  concerning 
time,  space,  and  materials. 

•  If  the  job  is  complicated,  do  it 
again,  this  time  letting  the  student 
t<*ll  yon  thr*  steps.  This  will  test  his 
memory  of  the  first  (h'rnonstration, 
and  get  him  to  think  through  the  job. 

•  Have  the  student  do  the  job  step 
by  step,  and  as  many  times  as  needed, 
under  supervision  of  the  teach<*r  or 
an  advanced  student.  Give  h<*lp  wherr* 
it  is  needed,  but  never  take  the  j<»b 
away  from  the  student. 

Another  device  that  is  a  favorite  of 
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mine  is  student  dramatizations.  Dur¬ 
ing  class  we  covr*r  various  types  of 
visitors  (i.e.,  the  young,  the  aged,  the 
handicapped)  and  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  secretary  may  be  helpful  to 
these  office  visitors.  'Ihen  we  give  a 
specific  assignment.  We  ask  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  preparr*  a  short  tlialogue: 
the  setting,  an  office;  the  situation,  a 
problem  of  recr*ption  work.  We  as¬ 
sure  our  sturlents  that  all  recr*ption 
work  is  not  a  problr*m,  that  much  of  it 
is  routine;  but  aftr-r  outlining  the 
assignmr*nt,  we  leave  final  tlr*tails  up 
to  thr*m. 

The  response  that  you  gr*t  on  this 
typr*  of  assignmr*nt  will  rlr*pentl  on 
the  caliber  of  yonr  stuilr*nt  liorly.  In 
some  groups,  you  may  find  students 
rloing  the  assignment  in  a  purely  rou¬ 
tine  w’ay.  In  almost  r*very  group,  you 
will  find  that  the  skits  are  intr*rr*sting. 
.Sometimes  we  gr*t  r*xciting  rr*sults 
from  this  assignment. 

lo  tlisrovr‘1  a  young  housr;wift* 
who  has  not  mast«*rr‘rl  typing  and 
d(M‘S  not  have  a  command  of  English 
grammar,  but  who  dor*s  have  a  spark 
of  rr'al  writing  ability— this  offr*rs  onr* 
of  thr*  grr-at  challeng(*s  of  teaching, 
fhis  happr*nr‘rl  in  onr*  of  our  r'lassr*s. 
Wr*’ll  call  her  “Angela.”  ,\ngr*la  fiarl 
lilur*  eyes  and  blonde  hair.  IIr*r  rlra- 
rnatic  scene  was  a  gift  of  inspiration. 
It  was  about  a  d(K-tor  who  was  able  to 
sr*r*  thr*  girls  applying  for  a  .seerr*- 
tarial  position  without  th(*ir  lieing 
able  to  see  him.  it  had  ri‘al  sus- 
pr*nsr*  anti  valor*.  The  class  response 
was  enthusiastic,  and  all  agreetl  the 
floctor  was  wise  to  choose  the  rpiiet 
girl,  who  rememliered  to  give  her  seat 
to  an  elderly  patient,  ratht*r  than  one 
of  the  flamboyant  girls,  who  was  trx) 
bnsv  with  her  own  make-up. 

Cienerally  I  tr*ach  rlay  sessions,  but 
somt*times  1  substitute  at  night.  In  a 
night  class,  many  of  the  students  are 
so  tirerl  tliat  the  work  has  to  Irr: 
really  simplifierl.  There  was  a  little 
\r*gro  girl  we’ll  call  Mary,  however, 
who  workerl  from  eight  to  five  caring 
for  small  chilrlren  anrl  who  somr*times 


wrote  poetry.  She  responrlr*d  to  the 
skit  assignment  by  writing  the  .storv 
ol  a  .sr*cietary  who  was  more  intr*r- 
r*st«*d  ill  hr*rsr*ll  than  in  sr*rving  hr*i 
Imiss  but  who  rr*alizr*d  hr*i  r*ridr  afti’i 
having  a  dreadful  drr-ani. 

“Of  r;oursr*,  it  isn’t  v<*iy  giMitl.” 
Mary  was  shy  about  work  that  shr* 
prr*parerl  in  a  hurry.  '1  hr*  class,  how- 
r*ver,  thought  it  very,  very  goorl.  I’m 
sure  that  thr*y  have  lr*arnr-d  b«*ttei  this 
way  than  from  r'ontinu<*tl  Ir'ctiiring. 
It  is  a  tloiible-action  method.  You,  tin* 
teacher,  learn  alxiiit  ti*aching  studi*nts, 
anrl  their  partir-ipation  shows  you 
how  they  rr;act.  You  arr;  learling  thr*ni, 
as  it  wr*rr*,  into  a  new  world  wherr* 
thr*y  must  r*arn  their  living.  How  ran 
you  learl  thr-rii  iinlr*ss  you  first  know 
where  thr*y  are  anrl  how  much  thi*y 
have  to  .start  with? 

The  Students  Also  Think 

My  stiirh'iits  know  that  I  r*xpr*et 
thr*in  to  think.  With  r-ightr*en,  twr*iity, 
or  thirty  hr*ads  in  class,  the  teacher 
shoiilrl  not  br;  thr-  only  onr;  to  'lo  the 
brainwork.  That’s  our  crerlo.  Thr: 
sturlr*nts  know  it:  WMien  we  have  a 
l(‘Sson  rill  businr*ss  machines,  they 
first  get  the  benr-fit  of  my  inteivir*ws 
with  IfiM  i‘xr-rutives  anrl  microfihn 
rlistribiitors,  then  they  go  on  field 
trips  themsr*lvr.*s  if  th<-rr-'s  time.  Hr-rr* 
in  Washington,  I).  G.,  we  oftrm  hay** 
a  student  in  cla.ss  who  has  aetnaHy 
iiseti  the  niachin«‘S  on  the  job.  She 
usually  r-njoys  making  a  rr-port  to  the 
class  alxMit  it.  If  yrni  rlo  not  have  siir  li 
a  student,  invitr-  an  aluniniis  in  to 
iriakr;  a  re|>ort. 

Somr-  of  our  stiid«*nts  arr-  grand¬ 
mothers,  some  are  rollr-gr-  grailuati-s, 
and  «M-r-asionally— during  thr*  summer 
—a  talr-nted  youth  of  twr-lvr:  or  fif- 
tr-eii  is  admittr-rl.  But  usually  our  stu¬ 
dents  are  tin*  normal  high  sr  hrxil  grad- 
uatr*s  eager  for  biisinr-ss  training  and 
a  job.  Somr-times,  howevr*r,  a  fr*w  who 
shoiilrl  be  high  scIkmiI  grarluates  h.ive 
harl  thr*  op[>ortunity  to  cornplr  te  onlv 
grammar  srh'M)l.  Indivirliiali/ing  oiii 
(('.ottUiiiK’d  fttt  )niu>'  d'i) 


Try  These 

SHORTHAND 

Procedures 
and  Devices 


HI'.HIC  AHK  Icacliiii^  «lt;vic<‘S  uiul 
pr(K'<-<lnr<‘s  that  I  havr  coiitiivid 
lor  iisr  ill  th«-  siiortliaiid  class¬ 

room.  Somr  ol  these  may  lx-  recoj;- 
iti/.e<l  as  mothliealions  ol  |)raeliees 
already  well  known  to  sliorthaiid  in- 
striictors.  I'hey  are  sn^^ested  as  pos¬ 
sible  innovations  and  lor  adaptation 
to  individual  reipiirements. 

"Warmup  from  Second  Bose." 

A  renowin-d  major-leattne  baseliall 
|)layer  always  ])ractieed  his  waiimi]) 
pitches  beiore  a  ^ame  by  throwing; 
to  home  plate  Irom  a  position  at  .sec¬ 
ond  base.  Ait<‘r  the  ^atne  be^an  and 
the  pitches  re.dly  eonnted,  he  had 
the  advantage  ol  bein^  several  l<‘(‘t 
closer  to  the  plati*  to  deliver. 

Many  shorthand  students  lail  live- 
minute  dictation  tests  in  the  last  one 
or  two  minutes  ol  tin*  tak**.  Ihat 
drills  were  niven  on  practice  material 
for  only  live  minutes  is  oiu'  plausi¬ 
ble  explanation  for  their  l.iihirc.  It 
would  be  unrealistic,  however,  to  pro¬ 
pose  drills  of  (‘i){ht  or  t(‘n  minutes  in 
order  to  attain  live-miniitc*  n’t'ordin^ 
proficiency  on  nnpracticed  material, 
in  business,  nninteirnpted  dictation 
fur  periiKls  of  mori'  than  live  niinntcs 
is  rare. 

Continue  drills  on  live-minute  takes, 
but,  ratiu'r  than  testiii}'  for  live  min¬ 
utes,  dictate  three-minnte  tests,  (litt.si- 
tu’.ss  Teaclirr  now  provides  three-niin- 
ute  tests.)  Hy  acccptinn  threi'-mimite 
tests  as  prcKif  of  ability  to  record  at 
each  sp<‘ed  level,  several  advanta(fes 
aecrur*: 

•  f!lass  morale  is  boosted,  because 
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li-sts  are  passed  eailier  in  lh<-  si  niester 
.mil  with  less  elloit. 

•  'f  he  recording  speed  of  the  class 
may  be  incicased  by  20  to  -10  words 
a  minute  as  certilied  by  the  three- 
minnte  tests. 

•  lass  class  time  is  required  for 
s|M;cd  drills;  moic  much-needed  time 
is  g.iined  lor  transcription. 

Introduce  New-Matter  Dicta¬ 
tion  via  Brief-Form  Reviews.  I'or 
those  who  want  to  intiodnce  new- 
mattcr  ilietation  and  transcri|>1  ion  dur¬ 
ing  the  lirsf  semester,  here  is  a  pro¬ 
cedure  that  provides  easy  material 
and  at  the  s.iine  time  accom]>hshes  an 
.nilomatic  review  ol  biiei  lorms. 

.Alter  tlie  completion  ol  six  or  .seven 
( h.qiti'is  ol  the  .M.mn.d,  most  students 
will  have  become  aecnstomed  to  the 
shorthand  system  and  should  be  writ¬ 
ing  Ihicntly  at  a  rate  ol  from  (>0 
to  SO  wain  on  practiced  m.iterial. 
\\  hen  this  stage  ol  skill  d(‘velo|imenl 
is  reached,  assign  lor  hoinewoik  .t 
lesiew  ol  briel  loims  in  an  e.nlier 
lesson-lor  example.  Lesson  7.  lell 
the  students  that,  during  the  next 
class  |>eri<Hl,  yon  will  dictate  a  letter 
based  on  those  briel  loims.  Sneh  .i 
letter  should  be  short  (about  (tO  to  SO 
words)  and  should  cont.iin,  il  ])ossi- 
bl(‘,  all  briel  lorms  Irom  the  lesson 
being  ri'viewi’d.  'I'lu*  dictation  speed 
should  be  within  the  limits  ol  the 
ability  of  all  class  members. 

New-niatter  dictation  ba.sed  solely 
on  theory  and  brief  forms  Irom  previ¬ 
ous'  chapters  is  relatively  simple  in 
viK-abnIary  content  .ind  low  in  syllabic 
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intensity  as  comp.ncd  with  current 
hoincwoik-r  lassriMim  practice  assign¬ 
ments,  since  il  consists  principally  of 
high-lrcipiency  woids,  most  ol  which 
will  have  Ix'comc  antomatie  through 
repetition  in  d.iily  assignments. 

Il  the  instrnctoi  composes  the  dic¬ 
tation  m.iterial,  hi'  should  be  careful 
to  control  the  vocabni.ny  so  that  it, 
iliM-s  not  meorpoi.ite  principles  of 
theory  beyond  the  review  les.son.  A.  K. 
Klein’s  CMradctI  Drills  in  (^rcf'f'  Short- 
hand  Sintfdificd,  which  is  correlated 
Icssoii-by-lcsson  with  the  Maiiu.d,  is 
an  I'xcellent  bixik  lor  this  type  of  dic¬ 
tation  material. 

Students  bcKime  enthusiastic  re- 
viewtTS  when  this  procednre  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  instriietor  will  iind 
that  similar  review-dictations  through¬ 
out  the  remainder  ol  the  first  .semester 
will  develop  the  writing  of  brief  lorms 
by  the  antomatic-response  method 
and  will  rapidly  increase  skill  in  re¬ 
cording  new  dictation  material. 

Pretest  and  Postview.  .Much 
has  been  written  extolling  the  merits 
of  previewing  speed  lakes.  'Hie  pro- 
eedurc  that  follows  tends  to  disparage 
none  ol  this;  liuthermore,  pretests 
and  postviews  need  not  be  used  so 
ollcn  as  previews,  as  will  lx;  sei'ii. 

As  an  aid  in  conditioning  students 
to  new-matter  diet.ition  tests  in  the 
iiitci mediate  or  advanced  class,  (Kca 
sionally  dictate  .i  lhre<‘-  or  five-min- 
nle  t.ike,  omitting  the  preview.  He- 
lore  giving  the  dictation,  instruct 
students  to  write  something  for  every 
word  dictated,  ( ven  it  it  should  not 
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be  the  full  or  tlicoretieally  correct 
outline.  Have  the  dictation  rea<l  back 
by  the  students.  The  facility  with 
which  this  unpreviewed  dictation  is 
lead  is  a  reliable  indication  of  ability 
to  transcribe.  /\s  the  inuterial  is  being 
i«'.  •d,  h.ive  students  encirele  in  their 
notes  those  outlines  of  which  they 
niay  be  uncertain. 

On  completion  of  the  reading,  give 
a  postvic-w  consisting  of  approxi¬ 
mately  a  to  10  per  er-nt  of  the  low- 
frecjuency  words,  plus  any  additional 
words  students  may  have  indicated 
m  their  notes.  Then,  redicl.ite  the 
entire  letter  with  emphasis  on  fluency 
of  writing. 

'1  his  procedure  has  the  ailvantage 
of  simulating  a  testing  situation  dnr- 
mg  the  initial  dictation  whihr  retain¬ 
ing  the  essential  features  c»f  a  t«-ach- 
mg  teehniijue. 

Teach  Marginal  Reminders,  ft 

should  b«‘  possible  to  achieve  an  a[)- 
proximate  increasi-  of  2'>  j)«‘r  cent  in 
n-cording  .md  tiaiiscribing  skills  if 
the  basics  of  spelling  and  |)unetnation 
have  been  mastered  by  students  be¬ 
fore  enrolling  in  shorthand  .md  time 
does  not  have  to  be  taken  from  short- 
li.md-traiisciiption  instiiution  to  teach 
them.  .Most  of  ns  are  not  so  lortunati- 
as  to  havr-  stmhnts  who  have  . dreads 
niaster(‘d  this  facet  of  the  ti.uiserij) 
tion  jrrocess,  but  we  can  teach  these 
fimd.imentuls  r.ipidly  if  we  use  the 
rievice  of  margin. il  i<-minders. 

First,  acijuaint  leaders  with  the 
purpose  of  the  m.itginal  temindeis. 
Ifelate  the  importance  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  to  transcrii>tion.  Next,  .is 
sign  for  study  the  rules  of  pimitn.i 
tion  on  whirh  the  reminders  aie 
b.ised.  i  hese  are  found  in  the  b.ick 
of  most  of  the  C.iegg  books,  m  the 
new  second  edition  of  the  M.inn.il, 
they  .ire  given  with  the  introdiii  tion 
of  the  m.irginal  remindeis,  beginning 
III  (  h.iptei  a. 

f)o  not  expect  th.it,  aftei  this  in 
trodiiction,  students  will  contmiie  this 
method  of  study  on  their  own,  lepeti- 
tion  of  the  leniinders  thronghont  the 
text  does  not  necessaiily  insure  th.it 
they  vsill  "t.ike.”  but,  eontmued  pur 
posivc-  study  (.III  be  achieved  by  .1 
series  of  shoit  cpii/zes  given  two  01 
thiee  times  a  week  on  m.iigm.il  re 
minders  in  daily  .issignnients.  Von  can 
do  this  cpiickly  .md  function. illy  by 
dict.iting  from  the*  homewiiik  assign 
ineiit  one  or  tvMi  sentences  th.it  stn 
dents  transcribe,  inse  rting  pime  tii.i 
tion  .md  attending  to  spelling  .md 


<  .ipit.ili/.ition  .IS  mchc.iti  (1  by  tin  text 
book. 

Give  Topical  Explanations. 

Hiisiness  echic.itors  .iccept  the  pieniisi 
that  tests  m  the  \oc.ition.il  skills,  m 
eluding  shorth.ind  .ind  ti. inscription, 
should  smml.ite  the  .ipphe .ition  of  the 
skills  III  the  office*  sitii.ition  .is  l.ir  .is 
is  com|).itible  with  testing  N.ilidity 
.111(1  reli.ibility .  .Moreoser,  shoith.ind 
instructors  .igree  th.it,  in  most  m 
st.inces,  dict.ition  m.iteii.il  lor  ti.in 
seription  should  be  neve  to  students 
.111(1  th.it,  es|)cei.iily  loi  testing  pm 
j)oses,  it  should  not  be  pie\iewecl. 

Since,  however,  the  stenogi.iphei 
III  the  office  is  aided  m  lec  oidmg  .md 
transeribing  dictation  by  l.imili.ii ity 
with  the  subject  m.iltei,  it  is  .1  good 
idea  to  inef.iec*  dict.ition  ol  thiee  01 
ti\'e-nininte  t.ikes  01  e.ieh  of  ,1  senes 
ol  letters  for  tr.msci i|ition  with  .1  bii<l 
ex|)l. Illation  ol  snbjeel  ni.ittei.  I  his 
.lids  the  student  in  c  om|ii(  hendmg  the 
vocabulary  ol  the  lettei  \shile  lecord 
ing  and  makes  ti.mseiiplion  nioie 
meaiiinglnl  throiigh  .111  understanding 
ol  the  ni.itc‘rial  th.it  is  being  used 

Correct  Transcripts  in  Class. 

riiose  shoilhand  instinctois  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  “led  ink  sc  hool 
those  who  believe  lh.it  their  pioles 
sional  st.itns  should  lem.iin  .ibove  Ihe 
clerical  Ic'vel  h.ive  li.msciipts  eoi 
rected  in  the  classroom,  (ioiieetion  ctf 
tr.msc  lipts,  es|ieei.illy  those  th.it  are 
scored  veib.itim,  In  comes  time  eon 
Sliming  .111(1  l.iboiioiis  because  ol  the 
necessity  ol  making  mseitions  and  de 
letions  and  beeanse  ol  the  shilling  ol 
the  eyes  from  the*  ni.istei  copv  to  the 
students’  pa|)ers. 

In  eorrec  ting  ti.ms(  ii|)ts  in  c  l.iss, 
the  exchange  ol  p.ipeis  will  vield 
gre.iter  aeeiir.iey.  II  .1  siodent  ovei 
looks  an  erior  dining  the  liist  jiiool 
leading  befoie  scoimg,  the  s.oik  stn 
dent  will  tend  to  oveilook  01  l.iil  to 
recogni/e  that  s.ime  erior  dining  the 
second  proofreading. 

As  the  ilellllcloi  le.ids  the  leltei 
fiom  the  key,  stiidents  indic  .ite  siipei 
ilnons  or  incoirec  t  piinc  tn.ition.  spell 
mg  errois,  .md  incoiiec  t  woids,  tln  v 
.ilso  insert  winds  01  pinx  tii.ition  th.il 
may  have  bee  n  omitted.  I  his  group 
.ictivity  becomes  .1  v.ilii.ible  iaigiish 
proofre.icimg  exeicisc  whe  n  c  xpl.m.i 
lions  loi  punetii. ition  etc.  .111  givin 

.\ftei  the  ti.mseii|)ls  .iie  snbmilled 
simply  s|)ot  ehec  k  tin  m  .md  leeoid 
scenes  'I  his  inoeedine  (.111  conserve 
iionrs  of  the  le.iehi  1  s  tiiin  c  iistom 


.irilv  spent  out  ol  el.iss  .md  iisu.illy 
leipmes  no  moie  Ih.in  live*  01  ten 
mniiites  ol  cl.iss  time. 

Put  a  Voice  into  Homework. 

Ihe  pr.iclice  .ictivily  most  conducive 
to  the  i.ipid  cic  velopmc  III  ol  shoithand 
skill  IS  the  leeoiding  ol  the  light  kind 
ol  dict.ition  biisinessdettei  m. iteri.il 
.i(  fonliolled  speeds.  I'nfortunalely , 
tin  homevvoik  pi.ielice,  stiidc'iits  must 
nsn.illv  siibsliinte  the  copy  mg  of  shin  I 
li.md  pi. lies. 

I  IV  to  h.ive  .1  l.ipe  lecoidei  av.iil- 
.ible  .illei  horns  loi  those  sliidenis 
who  need  or  vv.mt  .iddition.il  dic  t.ition 
pi.ictice.  lo  slimnl.ite  its  use,  siibsli- 
lute  pr.ietiee  at  the  lecoidei  Im  p.iit 
or  .ill  ol  the  nsii.il  copying  assign¬ 
ment. 

I’oi  first -seme  stei  slndeiils,  t.iiie  let 
teis  Ironi  each  lesson  ol  the  m.mn.il 
ol  use  the  (negg  l.ipes.  Instinct  .stu¬ 
dents  to  read  the  shoith.ind  pi. lies 
liom  their  textbook  piep.ir.itory  to 
t.ikmg  the  die  l.ilion.  I'l.ic  liee  dillieiilt 
winds.  .Sliess  lepelilive  willing  ol 
e.ieh  leltei  until  it  is  ni.isleiecl.  l.el 
textbooks  leniain  o|ien  Im  veiifiea 
tion  ol  outlines.  Set  .1  niminiiim  lime 
Im  diel.ilimi  pi.ietiee  2)  to  .All  min 
nies. 

I'm  Intel inei II. lie  01  .idv.meed  sin 
ill  Ills,  ICC  Old  live  minute  l.ikes.  'lists 
th.it  have  been  die  l.iteil  e.iiliei  .lie 
exi  elleiit  fin  this  pm  pose. 

Give  Shorthand  Instructors 
Voice  Training.  ( iood  voice  lec  h 
niipie  IS  one  ol  the  sue cessliil  sliml 
h.ind  insirnc  im  s  most  v.ilu.ible  .nils, 
one  viltll.illy  le.iehes  shoilh.mil  With 
till’  voice. 

Shoith.ind  instiuclms  .md  those  le 
sponsible  Im  business  te.ic  her  ti.iin 
log  should  h.ive  pi .11  lice  diet. ition  ses 
stons  with  the  t.i|>e  leeoidei.  It  is  the 
only  W.iv  le.ii  heis  c  .111  le.iin  vvhelhei 
they  jiossess  .my  ol  the  .ilfeel.it ions 
ol  speei  h  th.il  1  onslitiite  .111  impedi 
iiieiit  in  the  shmth.mil  c  l.issiooni. 

Splitting  wolds  .it  I  )W  speeds,  sliii 
ling  ol  .i(l|o.ning  winds.  .11  eelei.ilion 
.mil  del  elei .it ion  li.i/y  eniinei.ilion, 
inemn  1  t  pi  online  i.itimi,  .md  di.mi.iti/- 
mg  the  ni.iteii.il  .III  nnclesii .ible  h.ibits 
th.it  .III  li  ve. ill'll  .mil  bec  ome  open  to 
I  Innin.ilion  m  .1  few  -.hmt  pi.nlice 
sessions.  (.iving  .lid  m  phi.ismg,  die 
t.iting  evi  niv.  .mil  eniiiic  i.ilmg  dis 
linellv  but  not  m .iloi II  .illy  .iie  .ibilities 
th.it  the  ti  .11  hi'i  ol  shmthaiiil  is  well 
.iilvised  to  develop 

lest,  fry  t.ikmg  i/m/r  diet. ition 
f  loin  the  M  l  mill  I . 

ft 
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4.  Errors  made 

in  vertical  reaches 


RKOIK.INC;  iiiigniMg  rrrors  in 
wlik'li  .sidrways  li.iinl  niovcinciits 
are  not  involvt'd  is  primarily  a  mut¬ 
ter  of  limilin}^  each  Hiller  to  rapid, 
accurate  strokin}^  of  tlic  three  keys 
of  its  base  row.  About  10  jrer  cent  of 
th<‘  tabulated  errors  art*  “diaf^oual” 
errors  in  which  a  letter  iti  a  vertical 
row  was  substitutc'd  loi  another  in  that 
same  row. 

A  summary  of  such  substitutions 
shows  that  more  are  made  for  the 
most  fretjuf'iitly  <M-currin^  letters  ol 
the  third  bank— c,  r,  t,  and  o-than 
for  any  other  letters.  I  his  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  mttre  often  a  key 
is  stroked,  the  jjieater  the  likelihiMMi 
ol  <*rror. 

rhon^h  most  of  the  letleis  in  the 
first  bank— z,  x,  r,  r,  ainl  >n-<lo  not 
«K'cur  so  often  as  those  in  the  third 
bank,  the  substitutions  involving  these 
h“tt<“rs  are  very  numerous  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  lre(|uency  in  use  of 
these  letters.  This  disproportionately 
lar^^e  numlM*r  of  substitutions  for  the 
first-bank  keys  can  be  most  c'leaily 


seen  by  comparing  the  efficir-ncy  in- 
d<*x  of  (K*cnrr**nce  of  errors  to  the 
occurrence  of  r*ach  lett»*r,  as  rated  by 
Harold  II.  Smith.  Thus,  tv  and  x 
are  in  tin*  same  vertical  row  of  keys, 
but  w  has  a  rank  ord<*r  of  17  while 
X  has  a  rank  order  of  22;  e  has  a 
rank  or(h*r  ol  .5,  but  c  of  only  17;  r 
a  rank  order  of  12,  r  of  21;  t  a  rank 
or«l«*r  of  d,  h  of  Id.  bow  by  row, 
tlu*  first-bank  keys  rank  very  much 
lower  than  the  third-bank  keys  in  the 
same  rows. 

In  vu*w  ol  the  great  diH<*rence  in 
tin*  (‘fficiency  ratio  of  tlie  .strokes  on 
tin*  e-key  comparr*d  with  the  rati*) 
on  tin*  e-k**y,  ami  of  tin*  high  fr<*- 
rpiency  of  tin*  h*tt«*rs  in  the  base  row 
stroked  by  tin*  left-hand  middle  finger, 
the  h*arning  <*xercis<*s  outlined  in  this 
article  will  In*  limited  to  this  row.  The 
principles  underlying  tin*  con.struc- 
tion  of  the  l(*arning  r*x(*rcises  for  this 
row'  art*  g(*ncral  and  applicabh*  to  all 
otln*r  rows;  so,  tin*  ex«*rcises  outlined 
an*  a  samph*,  «tr  a  general  tf*aching 
prCK'T’SS. 


1  lie  learning  exercises  fur  estab¬ 
lishing  the  contiols  fur  the  stroke  on 
the  e-key  or  the  c-key  should  b«* 
based  on  making  a  comphTe  move¬ 
ment  starting  from  the  base  key,  then 
stroking  the  distant  key,  and  finally 
returning  to  the  base  key.  1  bus,  willi 
the  left-hand  middle  finger  touching 
the  ci-key,  a  finger  moving  to  stroke 
the  e-key  starts  from  the  d-key, 
reaches  tin;  e-key,  and  then  returns 
to  the  d-key.  The  only  means  a  learner 
has  for  knowing  that  a  finger  started 
from  and  returned  to  the  d-key  is  to 
stroke  the  d-key  at  the  start  and  the 
finish  of  the  e-key  stroke,  so  the 
learning  exercise  for  tin*  e-key  .stroke 
is  dcd.  This  is  a  linger-siH*ed  exercise. 

The  touch  feeling  of  the  finger  on 
the  d-key  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
controls  lor  the  movement  to  and 
back  from  the  c-key.  Unless  the 
stroking  finger  is  brought  back  to 
the  d-key,  the  finger  is  likely  to  re¬ 
main  over,  or  near,  the  <*dge  of  the 
c-key.  'I'his  is  a  favorable  position 
lor  another  stroke  on  the  c-key;  but, 
it  is  unfavorable  for  a  stroke  on  the 
c-key  and  is  a  major  cause  of  (1) 
errors  in  stroking  the  c-k<  y  when  an¬ 
other  key  should  be  stroked  and  (2) 
errors  in  reaching  for  the  c-key. 
Observation  of  mediocre  typists  shows 
that  holding  the  middle  and  index 
fingers  over  the  third-bank  keys  is 
a  common  practice.  Learning  exer¬ 
cises  based  on  using  conipl(*te  reach 
movements  are  tin*  pr(*vcntive  and/or 
cure  lor  this  characteristic  of  slow, 
inaccurate  typists. 

Modify  Finger  Position 

The  exact  position  of  a  finger  over 
its  base  key  should  b<*  progressively 
modified  as  a  typist  gains  in  speed 
and  control.  Winn  the  reach  to  the 
c-key  is  first  made,  the  finger  should 
first  touch  the  d-key  to  establish  a 
strong  “touch  fe(*ling”  as  the  identify¬ 
ing  element  at  tin*  beginning  and  the 
einl  of  tin*  c-k(*y  movem(*nt.  Aft(*r 
sp<*ed  and  accuracy  show  that  tin* 
muscular  controls  art*  well  (*stablisln*d, 
only  a  faint  “touch  ft*eling”  is  tn*cd(*d 
to  id(*ntify  tin*  lM*ginning  and  end  of 
the  mov(*ment;  so,  tin*  fing<*r  can 
merely  skim  the  d-key*  at  the  beginning 
and  t*nd  of  tin*  strokt*.  When  high 
spt*t*d  and  accuracy  show  that  tin* 
mu.scular  controls  are  suiiicii*ntly  wt*ll 
t*stablisln*d,  the  touch  f(*t*lings  may 
no  longt*r  be  f*ss<*ntial  for  every  off- 
base  stroke*,  so  tin*  fing(*r  in*(*d  touch 
its  base  kt*y  only  <K*casionally  for 
(('/mtinurd  on  puKe  32 1 
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ON  rill'l  h'OIJ.OWINCi  l'A(iKS  arr  covi-iiiin  flu*  first  sfiii<‘st<T’s 
\v»)rk  ill  srvi'ii  l)iisiiu‘ss  fnliicafioii  ciinrsrs— Uoiikkn-piiij;,  Sali'sinaii- 
sliip,  liiisiness  Law,  liiisiness  Arithiiiftio,  Office  and  (derical  1‘ractictr, 
C General  fiiisincss,  and  fiusincss  I'ai^lislt.  Altlionuli  some  feaclieis  niav 
|)r<‘ter  to  einpliasi/e  aspects  that  are  ifealt  with  only  in  a  snniniary 
way  h«*re,  many  others  will  find  th.it  they  can  use  these  tests  in  dupli¬ 
cated  form  without  alterations  (<*xcept  for  the  omission  of  answers,  of 
course),  d'he  tests  have  heen  carefully  eonstrncted  hy  the  authorities 
listed  l)(*low. 

h’or  reasons  of  space,  answers  have  heen  omitted  in  cases  where 
extended  responses  are  reipiired— in  the  liookkeepin^  test,  the  (a-ncral 
liiisiness  test,  and  Section  1  of  th<*  Olfice  and  (Clerical  Practice  test.  In 
all  other  cases,  answers  are  shown  in  italics. 

We  siinnest  that  xoii  ri'inove  this  entire  test  section  from  the  mat'.i- 
zine  and  file  it  as  a  unit.  Permission  to  re|)rodnce  any  or  all  of  the 
tests,  in  wholi*  or  in  part,  is  hereby  granted. 


BOOKKEEPING: 

II  arry  lliillnian,  Virginia  huir  Institute,  lilui  kshurn.  Va 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Marie*  M.  Stewart,  Sloninutnn  lliu}i  Sdutol,  Stoniuf'ton,  Conn. 

BUSINESS  LAW  and  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC: 

It.  Koliert  Hos«*nlM;rg,  Javics  F.  Murraif  School,  Icrsry  City,  S'  ] 


GENERAL  BUSINESS: 

V’ernon  A.  Miisselinaii,  ( 'nii  rrsity  nf  Kcnliti  ky,  I .ciinuton,  Ky 

OFFICE  AND  CLERICAL  PRACTICE: 

ItayriiorMl  F.  Hrecker,  South  Fork  Itinh  School,  Huffulo,  ,V.  Y. 

SALESMANSHIP: 

OoTKe  M.  Davall,  Suprn  Unr,  liusiucss  F.du(  ution,  I  .on  Angeles 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Bookkeeping 


In  lliiH  test,  |x»inls  art*  allowed  for  each  line  of  lieadinK'* 
in  re|X)rts,  t-iu h  item,  and  eaeli  total  re<|uirc*d  in  re|x>rtin>{ 
tlw  solution  of  a  prohletn-exeept  for  Prolderns  8  and  9, 
wliicTi  arc-  valiieci  at  a  flat  15  and  H)  |X)ints,  rc-spc-etively. 
Allow  5  |H>ints  for  pa|M-rs  turned  in  in  pro|M-r  s«-cjni-ricc-,  or 
for  ininsnal  neatness.  (>rand  total;  150  |Knnts. 


I.  I )c-ti-rinine  the  halanees  cif  the  followintt  accounts  that 
appear  in  tin-  lc-dj{er  c»f  H.  M.  Jenkins  Oinipany,  thc*n,  pn-- 
parc!  a  trial  halanctr.  ( 30  [xiints,  2  points  for  each  itc-ni  In 
the  trial  halance. ) 

B.  VI.  Jenkins  (>Hnpany — l.edi(er  Accounts 
For  Month  F.nded  June  80,  I9-- 


7'M»  00  1 

100  00 

200  (Ml  1 

100  00 

17.5  00 

.50  00 

250  00  1 

10  00 

225 , 00  1 

15  00 

100  00  1 

25  00 

10  00 
10.00 

5  00 

15  00 

\etle-M  l(e-e-e-i vahle- 

200.00 

.laN|M-r 

l-'eeVS  le-r 

150  00 

100  (M) 

50  00 

Triie-k 

2,000  00 

Eepiipnie-nt 

1 , 500  00 

N'eete-K 

‘ay  a  hie- 

I  i.otHtnn 
I  I  ,000  tMt 


.litn  N.  Sc-c-ley 


100  00  1 

too  00 

.50  00  1 

1 

100  00 

B  M  .le-nkiiiH 

.  (aipital 

1 

1 

2,100  00 

.S-rvie-e-  .Sale-s 

10  00  1 

200  00 

1 5  00  I 

1 

1 

1 

175  00 

250  00 

225  00 

M  ise-e-l  lane-eel  IS 

l-!x|H-ns4- 

25  00  I 

10  00  1 

10  00  1 

5  00  1 

I 

Be-nt  E.XfK-n-ie- 

100.00  1 

1 

1 

All  vert  ising 

l-'.xiei-nsc- 

ir,  00  I 


2.  Prepare  a  O-colniiin  worksheet  froni  the  trial-halancc'  that  ^ 
you  oirtainc-d  for  H.  M.  Jenkins  ('oinpany  in  the  prc^-ediiiK 
prohic-m.  (22  iroints.  I  jxiint  for  eacJi  item  in  the-  profit-and-  ^ 
loss  ccthiinn  and  the-  halancc--sh<-et  colinnn.) 

3.  Prepare-  a  prolit-and-loss  stati-mc-nt  for  the-  B.  M.  Ji-nkins  ? 

(arnipany.  (8  |X)ints,  1  ix>int  for  each  item.)  f- 

1.  I’repari-  a  halance  shi-c-t  for  the  B.  M.  Jc-nkins  Company,  ji' 
(  15  |K)ints,  1  |M>int  for  each  itc-m.)  y 

5.  |ann-s  W'alton  is  one*  ol  oiir  creditors.  ()(x-n  a  'I'  account  9 
for  him,  to  show-  the-  followinji  inerreases  and  decreases  in  I 
the-  amount  that  you  owe-  him.  (7  {xtints,  1  ixriiit  for  each  P 
item. ) 

(a)  IfoiiKht  $1.50  woitli  of  merchandise-  from  him. 

(h)  Paid  him  $-10  cash. 

(c)  Bought  $00  worth  of  merchandise  from  him. 

(d)  Returni-d  $8(t  worth  of  mc*rchandisr  to  liim. 

(e)  Gave  him  a  n<»te  jrayahle  for  $100. 

(f)  BouKht  $.50  worth  of  merchandise  from  him. 

(g)  Paid  cash  to  halance  the  account.  ^ 


0.  Prc-pari?  a  halance  .shc;c-t  datc-d  June-  .')0  for  .Alan  Crowd, 
plumiM-r.  (12  iM)ints,  1  jvrint  for  each  ite-m.) 

(ei)  lias  $12.5  cash  em  hand. 

(b)  f)w(-s  the-  Whole-sale  PlumhiiiK  Company  $175. 

(c)  Owns  t(K)ls  worth  $8-50. 

(d)  Has  Note;  Ke-ceivahle-  for  $100. 

(<?)  Owe-s  Note-  Payable;  for  $.50. 

(/)  C)wns  truck  worth  $10(KJ. 

(g)  Krnc-st  Stacller  owes  him  $75. 

7.  Joiirnali/e-  the;  following;  transactions  feer  .Acme;  Dry  Clc-ane-rs 
in  Ke-ne-ral  journal  form.  (You  may  pre-fe-r  a  simple  c-olum- 
nar  journal  form.)  (16  points,  I  ixeint  for  e-ach  ite-m.) 

(e/)  Paid  $100  re-nt  for  I)e.-cc;mlK-r. 

(h)  Paid  $17  for  tele-phone-  sc-rvices  for  the  month. 

(c)  Paid  $12  for  gas  and  oil  for  delivery  truck. 

(d)  Be-ce-ive-d  $250  cash  for  dry  cle-anint;  from  customers 
feer  the-  w-e-c-k. 

(e)  BeeiiKht  dry-cleaning  e‘e|uipme-nt  from  Bingham  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporatieen  for  $7(K)  e>n  account. 

(/)  Rece-ive-d  $840  cash  for  dry  cic-aning  from  custome-rs 
for  the-  wc-e-k. 

ig)  Paiel  Bingham  Manufacturing  (air|X)ratie)n  $100  on 
ac-count. 

(h)  (hive  a  note-  payahle  to  Bingham  Manufacturing  Oir- 
jMiration  for  $6(KI. 

8.  Pre-pare  a  cash  T  account  and  chc-ck  stubs  for  S.  O.  Bartkey. 

( 15  points. ) 

(a)  Enter  the-  following  information  in  a  cash  T  aceount 
feir  .S.  O.  Bartkc-y. 

Fe-h.  1  Balance- $1,3(K) 

28  I'eital  cash  paid  out  in  Cash  Payme-nts  Journal, 
$8(KI 

28  lotal  c  ash  re-ce-ive-d  in  (aish  Be-ce-ipts  Journal, 
$I,1(M) 

(h)  Pre-pare  the  feillowing  che-ck  stubs  lor  S.  O.  Bartke-y, 
iM-ginning  with  '#115. 

Ee-h.  1  Balance  $1,800 

1  Paid  $1.50  tei  A.  O.  Piille-n  for  Ke-hruary  re-nt. 

8  l)e-|)eisite-d  $100  in  the-  hank 

9  Paid  $2-50  to  Baeh-n  Supply  (aimpany  em 
ac-ce)uut 

1.5  De-positc-d  $4(K)  in  the-  hank 
16  Paid  $800  to  Mye-r  (aimpany  feir  eepiipme-nt 
28  l)e'|Nisited  $800  in  the  hank 
28  Paid  $1(X)  ter  Meiterr  Company  as  truck  pay¬ 
ment 

(c)  Prove  the;  balance-  of  the-  cash  T  ac-ce>unt  with  the 
halance  of  the  che-cking  accemnt 

9.  S.  O.  Bartke-y  rec-e-ive-d  a  hank  state-me-nt  that  sheiwe-d  a 
halance  of  $1,6.18,  cancelle-d  che-cks  \os.  11.5  and  117,  and 
a  service  charge-  slip  fe>r  $2.00.  The  hank  state-me-nt  showe-el 
the-se  de-posits  for  P’e-hruary:  $1(K)  and  $100 

ITsing  the-  che-ck  stubs  pre-pare-d  in  Prohle-ni  8,  pie-paie 
a  rec-onciliatiein  eif  the-  hank  state-ment.  (10  jxiints. ) 

10.  Pre  pare-  closing  jemrnal  entrie-s  as  of  Janiiarv  81,  19-,  feii 
the  following  inc-ome-  and  es|)ense  ac-c-eiunts.  I  10  jxiints,  1 
ixiint  feir  eiicli  ite-m  including  explanation.) 


‘n-i  v  ie-e-  Sii|e-> 

I  l.'rti.OO 

I  2.50  00 

200  00 

2IM)  (to 

Ite-nt  l‘'x|N-nse- 
KiO  00  , 


M isex-lhine-oiiH  l-AfM-nse- 
50  00  I 

.50  00  I 


II.  h.  Evans,  Diarving 

100  TiO  I 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Salesmanship 


1  liis  hascil  on  Salfsmun.shifi  itiiuldiiu'iituU, 

by  Lriifst  and  IJaVall,  li.is  Im-i'ii  inadr  as  as  jhis- 

sible.  It  is  basitl  on  a  st  ore  ol  1(K)  |)oints.  KacTi  of  tin;  first 
five  prol)l<-ins  slioidd  have  a  weiKlit  of  5;  tlie  rcmaintler  of 
tfie  test  reijnires  a  total  of  To  answers,  «mi  li  ol  wTiuTi  eoniits 
for  1  ixiint.  Sutinesti-d  answers  are  ttiveii. 


1.  A  enstoinei  enters  tlie  men’s  fnrnisliinKs  department  aiul 
asks  a  sales|X‘rson  to  sliow  liim  a  pair  of  pajamas  for  liim- 
self.  After  delerminioK  the  enstomer’s  si/e,  the  sal<!SiM;rs<in 
plates  a  staek  tif  pajamas  t>n  tlit‘  etmnter.  f'lie  ensttimer 
tliH-sn’t  see  any  lit;  likes  and  asks  tlie  salespersttn  wlietlier 
lie  lias  some  more.  'ITie  sales|X'rson  tlien  plaees  antitlier 
pile  tin  (lie  etiimter  ftir  tlie  eiistomer  tti  inspeet.  'I'lie  ens- 
Itiiiier  finally  remarks  that  lie  tloesii’f  see  an)'tliiiiK  tli.it 
lie  wants  anti  leaves  the  depiirtment. 

Tell  briefly  what  >t>ii  wtniltl  liuve  titme  in  tliis  sitnatitin. 

Too  niton/  paiavuts  u  rre  sliou  it  tit  ton’  linii’;  otihj  tiro  or 
tlirro  pairs  should  hair  hrrii  shon  n.  Thr  sairsmaii  shoidd 
tril  hou  they  u  ere  inailr  and  of  u  hat  material.  If  uonr 
of  the  pajamas  tippraird  to  thr  nistomrr,  tiro  or  three 
more  pairs  should  then  hare  been  dis]>hiijed  attrat  tii  ehj. 

2.  Several  ensttimers  are  waitiiin  in  tlie  liandba>;  tleparfment 
for  a  salt'spersoii  It)  InTp  tliem.  Ont;  of  your  rettnlar  ens- 
lomers  eomes  to  tin*  eomiter  vvTiere  you  are  W'aitint;  on 
antitlier  eiistomer,  tells  you  lliat  slie  knows  exactly  wTiat 
sfie  wants,  anti  asks  you  to  w.iif  tin  her  ri^lit  now.  Tlie 
otber  sales|x-opli.‘  are  busy  at  the  timt;. 

In  a  few  words,  tell  exactly  btiw'  to  liandle  this  silnalion. 
The  salesperson  should  ask  the  customer  she  is  iraitinu 
on  if  she  may  hare  permission  to  unit  on  the  renidip 
(  ustomrr.  Perhaps  just  a  noil  from  the  present  i  iistomer 
troidd  be  enoiiuh. 

3.  .\  customer  enters  the  regular  coat  ilepartment  anti  asks 
to  see  somt;  sixirt  coats.  Slur  asks  the  salesix^rson  to  .sliow 
her  a  liKlit-colored  coat  in  a  10  or  12  si/.e.  You,  the  sales- 
perstin  in  this  case,  kntiw  that  she  woiiltl  be  belter  satislietl 
with  a  dark-colored  coat. 

Tell  how  to  hantlle  this  situaliim. 

Show  her  the  size  and  color  she  has  asked  for,  then  tin  t 
fully  hrinfi  out  the  dark-colured  coat  aiul  tell  her  hou 
heeominn  it  is  to  her.  If  she  still  insists  on  the  liuht- 
rolored  coat,  sell  it  to  her. 

1.  .\  customer  sttips  at  a  counter  on  which  is  tlisplayetl  some 
costunnr  jt.welry.  Slur  asks  the  sales|xr.soii  to  show  liei 
some  bracelets.  After  lixikinu  at  several,  the  custtinicr 
.self!  ts  an  inexix-nsive  Kolil-plateil  bracelet.  She  asks  the 
salesperstin  wht'ther  it  will  tarnish.  The  salesperson  knows 
that  it  will. 

Discuss  how  you  wonhl  handle  this  case. 

Pirst,  he  truthful  u  ith  the  customer  and  tell  her  that 
the  bracelet  iiill  tarnish.  Scrotul,  point  out  that  the  brace 
let  i.v  inexpensii  e  and  that  she  can  use  a  tarni.sh-rcmoi  inn 
Compound  u  hen  necessary.  You  can  also  show  her  a 
more  expensh  e  bracelet  that  will  not  tarnish. 

o.  Ksplain  briefly  why  the  salesman  should  avoid  askint;, 
"Wh.it  do  V'oii  want  to  pay?" 

The  salesnutn  should  aroid  askinn  the  prii  e  be<  ause 

(a)  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  customer  does  tuit  kruiw, 

( b )  the  customer  wants  to  look  and  then  deride  ii  hat 
hr  can  afford  to  pay;  (c)  the  salesman  is  immediately 
rlassifymn  the  customer  as  to  it  hat  he  can  afford. 

a.  I.ist  live  prixhicts  that  would  be  sold  chiefly  on  the  basis 
of  the  followim;  buyini;  inofivrs; 
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.\.  Desire  lor  economy  in  u.s«; 

Home  freezer,  low-priced  ear,  nas  fiinune,  house  paint, 
lonn  life  car  battery 
If.  Desire  for  comfort 

bedroom  slippers,  easy  chair,  mattre.ss,  bathrobe,  footstool 
(’  I  )esire  to  imitate 

.\utii,  fur  coat,  furniture,  house,  man’s  hat 
7.  List  live  biivinn  motives  th.it  vvonlil  .i|)ply  to  selling— 

.■\,  I.ibr  iiisui.mce 

Tear  of  loss,  lore  of  family,  desire  to  .sure,  feeling  of 
security,  desire  for  ini  e.stment 
H.  .\  woin.in’s  new-style  handbag 

lye.sire  for  recognition,  desire  for  lariety,  appearance, 
comfort,  coni  enience 

S  List  four  Imid.mientals  that  help  make  a  Ix-lter  salesman. 
.\  sales-ii  inninu  persomdity,  a  knowledKC  of  people,  a 
knoll  ledne  of  merchandise,  ability  to  imi*  .sales  technh/ues 
f)  List  five  ])rinciples  for  h.mdiing  objections. 

I.isten,  restate  the  olyection;  concede  before  you  answer; 
nn.Mi  cr  brii  jly,  ask  for  the  order 
10.  W  h.it  are  the  thiee  mam  objec  tives  of  the  approach? 

To  make  a  fai  orable  first  imfues.sion;  to  eet  favorable 
attention;  to  dei  eloji  this  attention  into  interest  as  it 
apfilies  to  selling. 

I  1.  (live  live  procediiies  or  methcxls  used  by  top-notch  salesmen 
in  li.iiidlmg  the  puce  objection. 

Postpone  the  price  objection  as  loufi  as  you  ran;  break 
the  price  into  small  amounts;  gc  t  the  pro.spet  t  to  expect 
a  higher  jirice;  reason  it  ith  the  prospect,  offer  easy  terms 
of  payment. 

12.  W'h.it  are  two  ol  tlie  biggest  f.ictors  th.it  help  yon  make 
a  favoiable  first  impression  in  the  approach? 

.\ppearani  e,  attitmle 
1  5  ’f  ill'  five  b.isic  steps  to  till*  sahr  .ir<‘: 

(let  attention;  obtain  interest;  create  desire;  net  corn  it 
tion;  net  action. 

I  I.  I.ist  live  methods  of  closing  a  sale. 

Hei  ieu  inn  sellmn  points;  i nutrastiun  ath  antanes  anil  dis 
mil  aulanrs;  offeriun  a  choice;  ofjerinn  a  premium;  civkirig 
for  the  order  direct 

la.  W  h.it  are  five  |>oints  on  whii  h  .i  lavor.ible  physic. il  im¬ 
pression  depends? 

Till  ill!  expression,  posture,  poise,  nroomiun,  speech 
10  .Assume  that  you  are  ipplying  for  a  selling  |xisitioii.  List 
five  things  the  eveentive  wants  to  know  aixmt  you. 

T.diiiation  and  traininn,  u  ork  experience,  early  home 
backnround,  present  social  adjustment,  persoiuil  iiuali- 
fications 

17.  List  five*  suggestions  lor  improving  >oiir  voice-  and  six;ec  h. 
I.isten  to  your  oii  n  loiie,  net  the  opinion  of  others, 
learn  to  relax,  read  aloud  as  much  as  possible;  net  some 


nooil  book 

•v  on  the  siihjei  t 

f-'ind  till-  net 

prex  eeds 

in  the  following  s.il 

e-s; 

AMOIN  1 

{  O.MMIS- 

OK  SAI.I. 

MO\ 

1  IIAIIC.KS 

(A) 

yr() 

($IH70) 

(b) 

l,2tK) 

none 

($1110) 

(C.) 

7<K) 

12.')0 

($ryi'i.‘i0) 

Kind  the;  net 

price  of  tin;  following  sale  s: 

amc»c;n  r 

I.KSS 

(\) 

$2, IKK) 

.5%, 

f$IH(i2j 

(H) 

2(ri, 

UVr 

($:m)) 

2(t.  W  hat  is  tin;  single-  divonnt  m  the  seric-s,  2-'>%  and  10%? 
JJ  l/l'^.. 
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Business  Law 


'I’lii*  tfst  U  haM^l  on  the  fiiiKlamcntal  topics  presented 
diiriiiK  the  first  semester  of  practically  every  mf)dern  biisin«?ss 
law  coiirir*.  In  SiH-tion  I,  each  corre<-t  response  <-oiint  2 
|Miiiits;  in  S<'<1ioii  2,  ea<  h  counts  5  jxiints. 


SiCTION  1 

III  each  of  tfie  following  statements,  the  word  or  phrase  in 
t-AI*rrAbS  makes  the  statement  true  or  false.  If  the  statement 
is  true,  write  T;  if  it  is  false,  write  F,  plus  the  word  or  phrase 
that  will  make  the  statement  correct. 

1.  A  minor  made  false  statements  in  writing  alxiiit  a  merchant. 
'I'he  stateinfMits  injured  the  merchant’s  business  reputation. 
The  minor  can  In*  held  liable  for  MONEY  DAMAGES.  T 

2.  A  man  enter«*d  into  an  agreement  on  a  Sunday  to  be  pr-r- 

formi'il  on  a  wii'kday.  He  CANNOT  ENFORCE  the  agr«*e- 
ment.  F-can  enforrr 

3.  A  contract  was  made  and  dated  July  4,  to  1m*  performixl  ifi 

30  days.  'This  agre«*ment  was  I..ECAI..  AND  ENFORCK- 
ARLE.  .  7' 

4.  A  man  presented  a  valuable  gift  to  a  frienil.  I.«tter  he 

demandeil  the  return  of  the  gift,  claiming  lack  of  considera¬ 
tion.  He  MAY  RECOVER  the  gift.  F— may  not  rerni  rr 

3.  A  man  who  owed  a  creditor  $500  for  a  long  time  offered  to 
give  him  $400  In  full  payment.  If  the  creditor  accepts  tin* 
offer,  he  MAY  NOT  later  sue  for  the  $100  balance.  F—mtni 

0.  A  merchant  MUST  GIVE  a  customer  a  receipt  for  the 
payment  of  a  bill.  F— need  not  gii  r 

7.  A  custoiiM*r  owed  a  dealer  $100.  In  payment  of  the  debt, 

he  offerifl  the  dealer  $100  In  quarters.  Tlie  dealer  MUST 
ACCEI’T  the  coins .  T 

8.  Tlie  acceptancr*  bv  a  <*ustomer  of  prices  nnoterl  in  a  news- 

pajrer  ad  RESUI.TS  in  a  contract.  F— doe.t  not  rrmh 

0.  A  person  calls  for  bills  on  a  job.  He  NEED  NOT  CIVT'  the 
work  to  the  ^■ontra(tor  submitting  the  lowest  bid.  T 

10.  A  contract  IS  VOIf)  if  the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties  to 

the  contrait  is  olitained  by  fraud .  F—is  not  rnitl 

11.  An  advertisement  offered  a  reward  for  the  return  of  a  lo*-* 

article.  Tliis  was  a  VALID  OFFER .  T 

12.  An  offer  containeil  In  a  letter  was  accepted  by  telegram 

'The  act-eptance  WAS  RINDING.  T 

13.  An  auctioneer,  in  presenting  fooils  for  sale  to  the  highest 

bidder,  IS  NOT  MAKING  an  offer.  T 

14.  The  legal  rale  of  interest  In  a  certain  state  Is  0  p«*r  cent 

llie  r>i*rsnn  who  charges  a  higher  rate  of  interest  is  guilt' 
of  USURY .  7 

15.  A  man  useil  several  articles  that  had  l>i*en  delivered  to  him 

by  mistake.  He  MUST  PAY  for  them.  T 

10.  A  written  promise  to  donate  money  to  a  charitable 
Institution  MAY  NOT  RE  ENFORCED.  F-may  he  enforced 

17.  Hill  owes  Drew  $100  bei-ause  he  lost  a  bi't  on  a  prize  fight. 
If  Hill  fails  to  pay  the  debt,  he  CAN  RE  SUED  by  Dri*w 

F— rnnnof  he  swd 

18  A  p<*rson  IS  flONSIDERh’D  bankrupt  if  he  is  unable  to  pay 
his  debts  when  they  I>ecome  due.  F— la  not  considered 

19.  A  jM'rson  who  hail  fraudulently  obtained  personal  prop«*rty 

MA3'  PASS  a  good  title  to  the  property  to  an  innocent 
purchaser  for  value.  .  7' 

20.  A  person  who  does  not  have  title  to  merchandise  himself 

MAY  SOMETIMES  TRANSFER  giaxl  title  to  it  to 
.mother.  T 


i 


21.  When  a  sale  is  made  with  privilege  of  return,  title  DOES 

Nt)T  PASS  to  the  purchaser  on  delivery . F—does  pass 

22.  A  thief  pa  will'd  articles  tliat  he  stole.  The  rightful  owner 

MAY  REtiAIN  POSSESSION  of  the  articles  without  paying 
the  pawnbroker  the  amount  of  the  loan.  .  7 

23.  A  person  who  enters  a  hotel  to  have  a  meal  in  the  public 
dining  room  IS  NOT  CONSIDERED  a  guest  of  the  hotel  T 

24.  A  bill  of  lading  contaiiu  THE  CONTRACT  between  the 

shipper  and  the  carrier.  .  T 

25.  A  lK>ardinghousc  keeper  MUST  ACCEPT  as  guests  all 
persons  who  apply  for  accommixlations.  F—need  not  accept 


SKTION  2 

.Analyze  each  of  the  following  cases;  then,  state  your  decision 
and  give  a  one-sentence  reason  for  it. 

I  .Several  Ixjys,  while  playing  ball  in  a  vacant  lot,  accidentally 
broke  a  nearby  store  window.  Are  they  excused  from 
liability  for  property  damage  Irecause  they  are  minors? 

So.  If  a  minor  danuiges  the  property  of  another,  even 
accidentally,  he  can  he  heUl  liable  for  money  damages. 

2.  Hale,  while  intoxicated,  entenil  a  restaurant  and  ordered 
the  most  exix*nsivp  dinner  on  the  menu.  At  the  .conclusion 
of  the  meal,  he  refiisi'd  to  pay  his  check.  Is  he  legally 
excii.sed  from  doing  so  Ixxause  of  his  condition? 

So.  lie  is  liable  for  tiu’  reasonable  cost  of  the  necessities 
of  life  purchased  by  him. 

3.  Hall  found  a  valuable  ring  lost  by  Cook  and  returned  it 
to  him.  Later,  he  learneil  that  Cook  had  offered  a  $25 
reward  for  the  return  of  the  ring.  Hall  demanded  the  reward, 
which  CiHjk  refused  to  pay.  Hall  brought  suit.  Can  he 
collect? 

So.  The  fitub;r  of  a  lost  article  must  have  knowledge  of 
the  reward  in  order  to  have  an  enforceable  claim. 

4.  Clark  brought  suit  against  Darbin  for  $.500  for  breach  of 
contract.  Darbin  offered  Clark  $100  if  he  would  'ivithdraw 
the  suit.  Did  an  enfort'eable  agreement  result  if  Clark 
dmpped  the  pending  suit? 


Yes.  By  dropping  the  pending  suit,  Clark  gave  valuable 
consideration  for  Darbin  s  offer. 

5.  A  politii^al  leader  in  a  large  city  promised  to  obtain  a 
lucrative  position  in  the  state  si*rvice  for  Rrady,  a  c-on- 
stituent,  if  Rrady  would  pay  him  $500.  Rrady  paid  the 
$500  but  did  not  get  the  position.  Could  Brady  recover 
the  money  that  he  paid  for  the  position? 

So.  The  political  leader's  promise  was  agaiust  public 
jndU  y.  Brady  had  no  recourse  to  the  courts. 

fi.  lA)we  promised  to  pay  Hyland,  a  neighlxir,  $25  if  Hyland 
would  keep  his  chickens  out  of  Diwe’s  garden.  Hyland 
did  as  requested  by  building  a  mesh-wire  enclosure  for  the 
chickens.  Must  Ixiwe  pay  Hyland  the  money  promised? 
Vi).  Hyland  gave  tu)  consideration  for  iMwe’s  promise, 
he  had  no  legal  right  to  permit  his  chickens  to  wander 
in  lim  e’s  garden. 

7.  The  Youth  Dress  Company  cuulil  not  ix*rform  a  contrai-t  Im*- 
c.iiise  of  a  strike.  Was  the  company  released  from  liability? 

.Vi).  The  (ompany  was  not  released  from  liability  if  the 
gtnnls  could  he  obtained  elsewhere. 

8.  Ryan,  an  inniK-ent  purcha.ser  of  stolen  giMxls,  acquired  the 
articles  in  giHMl  faith  and  for  full  value.  If  the  true  owner 
learns  that  the  goods  are  in  Ryan’s  possession,  will  Ryan 
li.ive  to  return  the  goods  to  him? 

Yes  Byan  never  obtained  title  to  the  grunls,  het  ause  the 
true  owner  never  gave  up  his  title  to  the  goods. 
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9.  Mrs.  Ruse  plac  ed  Iut  coat  and  purse  on  a  chair  in  a  store. 
The  purse  was  stolen  while  site  was  elsewhe  re  in  the  store, 
trying  on  a  hat.  VN’as  the  proprietor  liable  as  a  baile-e  lor 
the  loss? 

No.  The  proprietor  did  not  voluntarily  accept  the  care 
of  the  purtc. 


•  10.  Little,  while  an  overnight  guest  at  Fried’s  home',  put  liis 
car  in  Fried’s  private  garage.  I'lie  garage  and  its  eontents 

i  were  destroye-d  by  fire  that  night.  Little  sued  Fried  for  the 
1  loss  of  his  car.  Can  he  recover? 

ii  So.  Fried  was  a  ftratuitous  bailee  and  would  he  liable 

Jl  only  if  be  had  been  urosslij  neg/igent. 


SEMESTER 


Business  Arithmetic 


This  tc'st  covers  the  fiindainentals  of  arithinetic  and  tests 
the  student’s  ability  to  use  arithmetical  tools  in  his  more' 
.idvanc'c'd  work  in  business  m.itlie'inatics.  F.aeh  corre'c't  aiiswiT 
counts  2  iKiints. 


To  the?  right  of  e'aeli  of  the  following  state'inents,  write  the 
amount  that  completes  the  statement  correctly. 

1.  The  sum  of  43..5.'),  .8-125,  .625,  523,  ami  .07  is 

_ _  ,568.0875 

2.  - articles  at  37  1/2  cents  each  can 

lx*  Ixnight  for  $2-1.  64 

3.  'I'lie  qiiotie-nt  eif  6-1.513  dividc'd  by  548  is 

- .  IlH 

4.  17,200  fc-et  of  Iumb**r  at  -369.20  pe'r  M  cost 

- .  $l,im.24 

5.  7/8  f)f  $1  is - more  than  5/6  of  $1.  $  01  I/O 

6.  'Hie  actual  number  of  days  from  January  27  to 

Oe  tolx-r  2-5,  in  a  leap  year,  is - 272 

7.  4.2.5  million  written  as  a  whole  number  is 

- .  4,25(),()(K) 

8.  The  sum  of  .36  3/4,  85.5/6,  49  7/8,  and  92  11/12 

is  - .  265 .3/8 

9.  .8-3  1/.3  has  the  same  value  as  the  common  frae'- 

tion - .  ,5/6 

10.  Write-  6. .5  cents,  using  the  dollar  sign.  $.001/2 

11.  17.5%  change'd  to  a  decimal  is _ _  _  7.75 

12.  16  2/3%  of  $312..54  is _ .  .$,52.00 

13.  1 /2%  of  $.500  is -  $2  00 

14.  $30  is  1.50%  of  a  numlK'r.  The  number  is 

- .  ^  $20 

15.  - %  of  2  is  3.  7.50 

16.  120%  of  $120  is _ .  $144 

17.  $27  is  125%  of - -  $27  .60 

18.  $48.16  is  12  1/2%  Ie;ss  than  _ .  ,$.5.5.0-/ 

19.  -36  (h'creased  by  _ _  eepials  24.  -33  7/.3 

20.  81  is  _ _ _ %  more'  than  .54.  ,0(1 

21.  .-Xn  article  was  sold  for  $.56.2.5,  which  was  1 /■! 

more  than  it  cost.  It  cost  - .  $40 

22.  \  lamp  listed  at  $36  is  seild  for  $24.  'I'he  elis- 

eount  amounts  to - %.  .3.9  7 /.<] 

2.3.  .\  $6.74  tax  on  a  $100  valuation  is  the  s.ime  as 

a - tax  on  a  $LOf^lO  valuation.  $07.  K, 

24.  724  p«-ople  contributed  $13,213  to  a  charitable 
institution.  The-  ave-rage-  eeintriburiein  is 

-  $78.2.' 

2.5.  A  man  Ixiught  a  7/8  interest  in  a  biisine-ss 
for  $10,.5(K).  Ihe  business  was  vahie-el  at 

- -  $12. (MM 

26.  .A  1.5%  eliscoiint  ein  a  bill  for  _ 

amounts  to  $2.70  $n 


$l.UM).24 
$04  1/0 


4,20O,(MH> 
200 .3/8 
5/6 

$.06  1/2 
7.75 
$.02.0<l 
$2  00 


$12, (MM) 


27.  -  is  still  due-  on  a  punhase-  ol 

$46.80  if  12  l/2%i  of  It  was  paiel. 

28.  An  age-nf  re-e-eive-el  $-18  commission  e»n  a  sale-.  If 

he  rt-ceive-el  6%  on  the  s.ile*,  the  sale  ameiiiiite-d 
to - 

29.  \  discount  of  $7.84  was  de-elucli-d  from  a  bill 

of  $98.  The  dise-ount  was - 'L 

-30.  In  eirde-r  to  clear  4  1/2%  em  an  investment  eif 
$I6,.S<K),  net  income  must  eepial  - - 

SICTION  a 

To  the-  right  eif  eath  eif  the  following  state-iiie-nts, 

.iiiiount  that  ceimple-te-s  the-  state-ine-iit  correctly. 

1.  A  tax  eif  3.7.5%  on  $U,.500  is  ($2a5,  $.137  .50, 
.$3.56.25,  $3,562.50) 

2.  .3/4  is  (.50%,  75%,  12.5%,  1.50%)  eif  1/2. 

3.  218.5/6  minus  8-3  7/8  is  (134  23/24,  ,13  7/12, 
168  13/24,  101.3/8) 

4  1/2  eliviele-d  by  1/3  is  (.15,  1.5,  1  1/2,  150). 

.5.  .56  elivide-el  by  .3,.500  ercpials  (  160,  .016,  .0016, 
16). 

6.  1  5/8  expre-s.seel  as  a  pe;r  e  e-ut  e-epials  (  1.62  1/2%, 
1,62.5%,  162  1/2%,  16.2.5%). 

7.  8.52  ele-e-re-ase-d  by  .5/12  eif  itse-lf  is  (3.5.5,  1,207, 
781,  -197). 

8.  78  is  2/.3%  of  (117,  .52,  .5,2(K),  1 1,7(M)). 

9.  107.40  elivide-el  by  .Off  e-ejuals  (  l,79(),  17. iK),  179, 
17,‘XX)). 

10.  $5.2.5  eeirnmissiein  eiii  $I(K)  sales  expre-sse-el  as  a 
per  cent  is  (.52.5%,  5  1/4%,  .52.-50%,  ..52.5%). 

11.  .3/4  of  .96  is  (.24,  7.2,  24,  .72). 

12.  $.32.ff7  is  (45%,  -10%,  .5.5%,  .3.5%)  sm.dle  r  than 
$72.fi0. 

13.  f;love*s  that  cost  $21  a  elo/.e-n  are  seilel  at  $3.-50  a 
pair.  'I’lie  profit  on  a  elo/en  pairs  is  ($.3..5<),  $21, 
$42,  $17.-50) 

14.  If  144  artie  le-s  e-ost  $.54,  ‘)6  articles  at  the  saiiu- 
j  prie;e  will  cost  ( $2.5.fiO,  $3.fi0,  $81,  $36). 

:  15.  An  airiilane?  that  trave-Is  16.5  miie-s  in  45  minute-s 
I  will  travel  (220,  .577  1/2,  660,  770)  miles  in 
3  1/2  henirs  at  the-  same  rate. 

16.  .A  tire  anel  tiilie  teigi-ther  e-ost  $18,24.  If  the  tire- 
'.  eeist  three  time-s  as  much  as  the;  tulx-,  the  tire? 

ceist  ($4..56,  $13.68,  $6  08,  $12  16). 

I  17.  A  man  withelre?w  5/12  of  his  savings  tei  inve  st  in 
I  a  heiusr-  th.it  e-eist  him  $9,3tK).  lie  hail  ($3,87.5, 

I  $ll,lfifh  $5,425,  $1-3,020)  li-ft  on  dejyisit  at  the? 

I  bank. 

I  18.  (  370  1/4,  2,810,  8-10,  720)  ine  re-a.se?d  by  .50%  eif 

I  itself  will  e-epial  1 ,080. 

I  19.  A  house  was  seilel  for  .$9,7.50,  wliie  h  was  25% 
f  more  than  it  hael  cost  the  owner.  'Flie  heiiiv?  e-osi 
I  the  owne?r  ($7,080,  $11,700,  $7,8/K),  $1,950). 

^  20  A  salesman  re-ceived  $1.53.W  for  se-lling  goeiiN 
I  for  $3,810.  The  rate  of  his  e  eimmission  was  (  1%, 
*  .5%,  6%,  7%). 


write  the- 

$.356  25 

1.00% 

I  14  20/24 
I  1/2 


102  l/2%c 


$10,020 
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SEMESTER  TEST 


Office  and  Clerical  Practice 


1  of  this  lost  consists  of  ossay-typc  prohicins, 
oacTi  of  wliicli  (Oiiiits  10  points.  Tlic  ohjcctivc  (jiicstions, 
which  c-oinprisc^  the  nrinainch-r  of  tho  test,  should  criunt  lor 
i  |>oint  apiece. 


SfCTION  1 

1-10.  VVriti-  a  re|)ort  of  aUmt  75  words  on  one  of  tin-  follow¬ 
ing  topics; 

(n)  'ITu-  DiHercrK'e  iM-tween  a  Wcll-Orjfaniwd  and  a 
l'cK»rly  OrKani/cd  flffice 
(h)  What  Is  an  Office? 

11-20.  Write;  an  outline  csiinparing  the  g'datin,  fluid,  and  sten¬ 
cil  preK'csscs  of  diiplicatiiiK,  consideriiiK  3  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points;  (I)  relative  cost,  (2)  conv«'ni«;in f, 

(3)  tiianner  in  which  st«;ncil  or  master  slu-et  is  prepari-d, 

(4)  niimlMr  of  copies  prcHhicc-d,  (.5)  type  of  work  for 
whi<  h  prcKi'Ss  is  Ijc;sI  siiitc^l.  In  answering,  you  may  use- 
a  tahiilar  form  in  which  tfie  headiiiKS  across  will  Im-  the 
dnplicatin({  pr(H'<;sses  and  the  headings  dc^wn  will  he  the 
IMiints  of  comparison.  Hi:  brief  and  to  the  i>oint. 

21- Wf  last  the  3  h.isic  systems  of  filing,  and  Icdl  how  eac  h 
one  .servi-s  a  s|)<-cific  puriMisc-. 

31-40  I.ist  5  cliff eri-nt  husim-ss  forms  th;it  arc-  commonly  iisc-d 
in  an  offic  e;  and  tell  the-  piiriMese-  serve-d  tiy  e;ach. 

41-50.  I.ist  5  rules  that  you  can  ohvrve;  to  help  yourse-lf  to 
increase  your  typing  spe-e-d  and  acc  uracy. 

51-00.  I.ist  5  desirahic-  character  trails  or  work  habits  that  a 
gfHMl  office-  worke-r  should  have-. 


SiCTION  7 

'I'o  the-  right  of  eae-h  of  the*  slati-mi-nts  in  t,)uistions  71-80, 
write  the-  letter  of  the  word  or  phrase  that  the-  state-me-iit 
di-se-rilre-s. 

f  J )  fk*  an  ounc  e; 

(  k  )  \ewspa|)e-rs  and  maga/inc-s 
n.)  I'e-rson.'d 
(  M  )  8’/4  X  14  ine  he-s 
f\)  470853 

ft)  I  'reh-graphic  nioni-y  order 
(I*)  Day  Ic-tte-r 
(it)  Me-rchandise 
(H)  Invoic-e- 


(A)  Purchase*  order 

(H)  Te-li*gram 
(('.)  3^  an  ounce; 

(I) )  Ke*e|uisilion 
(K)  C;he-ek 

(I*')  l.e-lte-r  with  cash 
((I)  (atneise-ne-ss 
(II)  8Mi  X  1 1  inc  he-s 
(I)  35704 


01,  ( ,'h;iracti-i islic  of  .i  hiisinc-ssliki-  phone-  conversation.  f.' 

02.  (!ounl<-d  as  two  words  in  a  ti-lc-gram.  ,V 

03.  A  hiisini-ss  form  nnch-  out  hy  the*  se-lle-r  ecf  gcHnls.  /t 

0-1.  The-  fastc-st  class  of  ti-le-graphic  se-rvice-.  H 

05.  A  husinc-ss  form  made  out  hy  the-  purchase;r  of  gcKKls.  ,A 

00.  I.c-llc-r  not  o|)e-ni*cI  hy  mail  clc-rk.  /, 

07.  Ia-gal-si7x;  pa|)e-r.  M 

08.  Parce-I  |)ost  of  foiirth-r-lass  mail.  {) 

00.  Hate  for  an  air-mail  li-ltc*r.  ] 

70.  A  conve-riii-nt  way  of  paying  a  hill.  /.’ 


SiCTION  3 

To  the-  right  c»f  e*ach  of  the  following  state-ments,  write-  thc- 

word  or  phrase*  that  cornplcti-s  the  statement  corre*clly. 

71.  An  auxiliary  file*  is  ne*ee*ssary  for  the*  - system 

of  filing.  .  numerie:,  subjert,  or  neoaraphii 

72.  - -  ..I .  is  the*  pr<K'e*dure  of  mentally  determining 

the*  heading  under  which  a  letter  will  Ire  file*d.  Indexinn 

73.  - - is  the  physical  marking  of  the  heading  under 

which  a  le-tter  is  fili-d.  (.'oe/ing 

74.  Some-  syste-nis  of  filing  use-  the-  alphalie-t  plus  - - 

as  an  aid  in  lixaling  the  pro|M*r  folders  numbers  or  coUns 


7.5.  Whe-n  a  letter  may  Ire-  filc-d  in  eithc-r  of  two  different  irl.ices, 

the;  clerk  will  make-  out  a(n)  -  to  Ire  placed 

in  the;  second  location.  ctosh  refereru  e  sheet 

70.  'I  he-  incle.-x  erf  a  Inrerk  is  sitiiil.ir  ter  the-  c';trd  inclc-x  use-d  in  the; 
-  syste-m  of  filing.  numeric 

77.  'I'he-  name;  Jame-s  AhiMitt  will  cermc-  alphalM-tically  ■ 

(Ire-ferre  or  after)  the  name  .A  H  C  Hicrek  farmpany.  after 

78.  'I'lie-  name-  Jame-s  St.  John  will  cermc-  alirhahetically - 

(Irefore  or  after)  the  name  John  Sarles.  Itefare 

70.  A  Ic-tter  frcriu  the-  51st  Strc-c-t  (i.iragc-  is  filc-d  imclc-r  the-  Ic-tter 

. .  I 

80.  Whe  n  a  letle-r  is  take-n  frerm  tlie  file;,  a(n)  - - 

should  Ire;  put  in  its  place.  suhstitutum  eanl 


SECTION  4 

To  the;  right  of  each  of  the  follcrwing  statements,  write-  thc- 
Ic-ttc-r  of  the  word  err  phrase;  that  completes  the;  statemc-nt 
cerrre-etly. 

81.  'I  he-  commone-st  ty|M;  erf  preihle-rn  pf>rfcrrmc-cl  on  a  key- 

elrive;  cale  iiLiterr  is  {a)  aelditiern,  (/r)  suhtrac  tion,  (c) 
multiplieation,  (e/)  divisiern.  a 

82.  The-  machine-  that  prervide-s  a  printeel  tape-  with  the  ]rroli- 

le-in  and  answe-r  is  the-  (a)  key-elrivc-  calculator,  ( /r)  rotary 
calculator,  (c)  aeleling-listing  iiiae  hine,  (e/)  all  erf  thc-sc- 
machine-s.  c 

83.  'I'hc;  ariswc-r  ter  a  divisiern  irrcrhlem  is  callc-d  the;  (a)  clivi- 

ele-ncl,  ( /r )  divisor,  (r)  e|uertie‘nt,  ( e/ )  .inswc-r.  c 

84.  The-  re-ciprcK-al  erf  25  is  (a)  .(M)4,  (b)  .2.5,  (c)  .1,  (e/)  .04  e 

85.  The-  prohlc-m  358. 4 100  X  21.78  wcrulcl  li.ivc-  (a)  thrc-c-, 

(b)  five-,  (c)  six,  ( e/ )  seven  decimal  plac  c-s  in  the-  .uiswc-r.  e 

80.  The;  fr;ictiern  .5-'8  e-cjii.ils  (a)  .41  2/3,  (b)  .(*(),  (e)  .02  1/2, 

(e/)  ..58  1/3.  c 

87.  In  the-  prerhlc-m  384  minus  75  e-c|uals  200,  75  is  the-  (a) 
minue-nel,  (b)  siihtrahc-nel,  (e  )  re-maineler,  (e/)  e|uc>tie-iit.  b 

88.  Five  pc-r  ee-nt  erf  $380  is  (a)  $180,  (b)  $100,  (t)  $18, 

(e/)  $10.  e/ 

80.  riiri-c-  Irerlts  of  clerth  with  28  1/4  yarels  in  each  Inrlt,  at 
$3.15  pt-r  yarel,  will  cerst  (a)  $84.75,  (b)  $2000.03,  (c) 
$20fi.05,  (d)  none  erf  the-se-  ;mswc  rs.  d 

90.  435  2/7  minus  357  2/3  e-epials  (a)  77  2/3,  (b)  77  1/7, 

(c)  78  1/32,  (d)  neine-  erf  the;se;  answers.  d 


SECTION  5 


Hc-acI  c-ae  h  st.iteiiient,  then  circle  the-  weird  True  cir  False 


01.  If  a  typist  tyivel  182-5  strokc-s  in  .5  minutc-s,  hc-r 
gross  spe-i-d  ire-r  minute  would  Ik;  73  words. 

02.  If  a  typist  use-s  .i  .5.5-space-  line-  ferr  a  le-tte-r  in- 
se-rtc-d  ;it  /c-rcr,  the-  miirgins  should  Ik*  20  and  75. 

03  F.lite  ty|K-  mi-asurc*s  12  space*s  ter  tlie*  inth. 

04.  A  le-tte-r  with  a  2-inch  margin  e-eruld  have*  the 
mafgiii  stops  sc-t  at  20  ;mcl  0-5  for  .i  pica  type;- 
writcr. 


True  F.dsc- 

True*  False 
True  False- 

True  False 


0.5.  A  l)usine*ss-size  eiivelcr|M-  is  largc-r  th;ui  a  Ic-gal- 
size  e*nve-lopc-. 

‘Kl.  An  e;x|)e-rt  typist  ty-jx-s  all  words  with  the-  same; 
spe*e-el. 

07.  Flite  tv|re  measure-s  8  line-s  to  the-  inch,  and 
jrica  type-  me-asiirt-s  0  liiic-s  ter  the  inch. 

08.  The-  e-\|K-rie-ne-e*d  typist  will  c-stim.ite*  the  niiin- 
In-r  erf  line-s  from  the-  teip  of  the-  she-et  to  the; 
elate-  whe-n  typing  a  Ic-tti-r. 

00.  .A  ki-ylMi.irei  maste-ry  tc-st  ine  luele-s  all  niimlK-rs 
.Old  ch<iracti-rs  on  the-  ty|H'writc-r  kc-ylKi.irel. 

lot).  A  gcKxl  typist  will  not  divide-  a  werrd  at  the* 
enei  of  the-  line  whe-n  typing  a  lettc-r. 


True  False 
True-  False 


'I'nie  False 

True  False 
I  rue  F.ilse- 
7'rue-  False 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WOHI.D 


SEMESTER  TEST 


General  Business 


’I'ltis  t«*st  is  hast'd  on  thi'  ordor  of  units  in  Clt'twnil  Business 
fnr  Everyday  [Arinm  a  loatTifr  iisinn  tliis  tfxt  may  fvalnati* 
any  itfin  in  thf  tt*st  hy  comparing  it  with  a  list  of  siiccifics 
discussed  in  tin?  hook. 

'Fltis  test  is  flexible;  it  can  iw  nsetl  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
\  student  may  answer  most  items  in  paragraph  form  or  in 
outline  form.  Students  may  l>e  given  options  hy  allowing 
them  to  selet  t  a  given  numli"r  of  (piestions  frtjiii  the  total, 
for  example,  a  student  may  lx-  i>ermitteil  to  omit  a  total  of 
five  items,  hnt  not  more  th.m  on«'  from  any  one  category. 
The  test  carr  he  adjusted  to  tl;e  time  availahle  hy  limiting 
or  r'xtending  the  .imount  of  discussion.  To  savi'  time,  a 
teacher  might  wish  to  chang<'  some  discussion  items  to 
enumeration  iti-ms  only. 


OUR  BUSINfSS  SYSTEM 

1.  Deserilw  briefly  the  sarioiis  w.is  s  that  our  .\merican  husim-ss 
system  sersi'S  the  people  of  the  I'niteil  States. 

2.  Name  ami  explain  the  basic  <  haracleristies  of  our  .\meriean 
business  system. 

d.  Name  seM-ral  desirable  ipialities  and  work  habits  of  suc¬ 
cessful  business  workers. 

I.  I'Njilain  the  role  of  a  “gmal  citi/en”  in  our  Iree-enteiprisi' 
business  svsteni. 


MONEY  AND  ITS  USES 


5.  Why  is  money  im|)ortant  in  American  hiisim'ss?  Kxplain 
how  money  serves  the  consumer  and  the  businessman. 

0.  Name  the  most  common  substitutes  for  money  and  desi  lila- 
briefly  their  ns«'s  and  ailvantagi  s. 

7.  Outline  the  important  fealiiri'S  of  a  gixid  plan  lor  the  wise 
use  of  money. 


BANKING  SERVICES 

H.  I'Nplain  the  [rrineipal  ways  in  which  banks  serve  th«'  pi-ople 
of  your  comniunity. 


t).  (a)  What  are  the  \,ihu's  of  h•l\ing  a  ihecking  aiiount  m 
a  bank? 

(/;)  What  tyix's  of  items  should  1m'  kept  in  a  safi'-deixisit 
Imix  in  .1  bank? 

It).  Name  tiu'  rules  that  should  be  obs»'rveil  wh«'n  writing  a 
cheik.  Illustrate  with  a  (  beck  that  is  written  pmirerly. 

11.  Name  and  give  ex.miples  of  the  diHerent  types  of  indorse¬ 
ments  that  may  Im'  used  when  transferring  a  check. 

12.  Ksplain  the  proper  way  to  reconcile  one’s  bank  statement 
.md  check-stub  balances. 


SAVINGS  AND  INVESTMENTS 

ri.  Wiiy  should  a  [rerson  save  money? 

1  1.  I'Aplain  the  essential  features  (>f  a  giMnl  savings  pl.m. 

1.5.  Discuss  briefly  the  princiiiles  of  a  wise  investment  program. 
Ifl.  Discuss  ways  and  advantages  of  investing  in  youisell 


PROTECTION  THROUGH  INSURANCE 

17.  I'ixplain  how  people  may  share  their  losses  through  the  use 
of  insurance. 

IS.  Name,  define,  and  give  the  advant.iges  of  the  different 
types  of  automobile  insurance  protection. 

19.  Kxplain  how  workmen’s  com|)ens.ition,  life  insurance,  and 
.SiK-ial  Security  are  related  to  one  another. 

20.  Kxplain  the  different  tyjies  of  life  insurance  |vtlicies  and 
give  the  imirortant  advantages  of  each  tyjx'. 

21.  Describe  briefly  the  three  ty|X'S  of  settlement  options  avail 
able  on  life  insurance  contracts. 


WISE  BUYMANSHIP 

22.  Discuss  briefly  the  factors  involved  in  develofiing  a  wise 
plan  for  buying. 

2'1.  Kx|>lain  how  to  use  effective  buying  guides. 

21.  Describe  briefly  several  private  agencies  .mil  government, d 
serviir-s  for  the  aid  and  protection  of  ccnisumers. 

2’).  Name  ,ind  explain  some  of  the  advantages,  disadvantages, 
and  precautions  involved  in  buying  gcHids  on  credit. 


SEMESTER  TEST 


Business  English 


On  the  line  at  the  right,  write  the  letter  representing  the  ^ 
iru'arrert  sentence  in  each  group.  || 

1.  (a)  .She  acts  as  though  she  were  tired,  (h)  Have  you 

drunk  your  milk?  D  )  I  wish  I  was  in  a  |)osition  to  help  i 

you.  (d)  'Hie  murderer  was  hanged  at  midnight,  (c)  He  ^ 

listens  to  me  as  if  I  were  his  father.  c  § 

2.  (a)  Neither  of  the  plans  works  well.  (/>)  Each  of  the-  girls  £ 

has  her  own  desk,  (c)  Analyses  of  prcKhiction  lags  are  to  1 

Im-  made,  (d)  l‘!veryone  should  have  his  life  insured,  (e)  M 
1  here  is  always  two  sides  to  a  cpic-sticm.  e  g 

b  ia)  On  the  desk  in  the  corner  is  the  letters  you  dictated.  i 
(/>)  Most  people  fail  iMianse  they  do  not  work  hard  ^ 
enough,  (r)  There  go  the  famous  Jones  sisters,  (d)  § 

Where  are  the  scissors?  (e)  Shall  we  work  overtime  this  M 

week?  a  I 

I.  (a)  I  can  tyjM-  as  well  as  she.  (h)  It  looks  like  it  would  f 
be  a  gcMKl  clay  tomorrow,  (r)  I>i  you  like  the  new  stenog¬ 
rapher?  (d)  The  storm  broke  just  as  I  entered  the  door. 

( r)  Wh.it  we  re  you  saying?  .  ..  ^  it 


5.  (a)  .My  son  is  living  in  a  Ixiys’  dormitory  (h)  Men’s  hats 
arc;  on  sale;  tod.iy.  (c)  Diir  laditrs’  lounge  is  on  this  floor. 
(d)  'I  he  player’s  places  on  the  Itench  were  taken  by  spec¬ 
tators.  (e)  Each  plan  has  its  |>oints.  </ 

(i.  (a)  Whom  did  you  bring  with  you?  (h)  Who  do  you 
think  is  a  suc  cessful  man?  (c)  '1  here  is  the  man  who  you 
Said  was  injured,  (d)  If  yem  couM  chcKise,  who  would 
you  like  to  Im'?  ( e)  'I  he  sheriff  will  reward  whomever  c  an 
give  him  a  c  lue.  e 

7.  (a)  You  will  Ixith  handle  the;  (irodiiction  and  the  recorcls. 

(h)  Mr.  Bond  commands  not  only  prc;stige  but  res|)ect. 
(c)  I'laying  golf  is  more  fun  than  mowing  grass,  (d)  'Fite 
wise  man  is  neitlier  tcxi  hasty  not  tcxi  slow,  (e)  He  may 
have  either  extra  pay  or  released  time;.  a 

8.  (a)  I  do  not  think  it  could  have  lieen  tliey.  (h)  The 

porter  tcx)k  them  to  fie  us.  (c)  Did  you  see  Jack  ancl  I 
•it  the  theater?  ( tl)  How  would  you  like;  to  lie  Steven  ancl 
I?  (e)  The  only  men  exc  iisecl  were  Bill  ancl  I.  c 

( Cfintinued  on  next  jHige ) 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH  TEST  (Continued) 

9.  (a)  Wlure  shall  1  lay  the  folder?  (b)  Jirn  lay  awake 
last  ni>{ht  for  three  hours,  (c)  May  he  lay  that  coat  on 
the  sofa?  (d)  Tlie  troop  lays  hidden  in  the  underbrush. 

(e)  Sam  has  lain  in  one  position  all  night.  d 

10.  (a)  C)f  all  the  submitted  plans,  I  think  Joseph’s  is  the 
l>est.  (h)  Washington  buildings  are  better  built  than 
those  of  any  city  in  tlie  nation,  (c)  I  felt  bad  when  I 
heard  the  nrsws.  (d)  Victor  always  does  his  work  well. 

(e)  He  said  that  he  had  never  before  felt  so  well.  b 

11.  (a)  Anyone  can  make  his  way  in  this  country,  (b)  The 

Burnses  are  on  tlieir  way  to  f)hif).  (c)  Either  of  the  ideas 
is  go(}d.  (d)  Neither  of  the  lights  is  bright,  (e)  Every¬ 
body  is  to  take  their  pencils  with  them .  e 

12.  ( a )  The  girls  felt  badly  about  the  accident,  (b)  You  will 

neither  study  nor  pay  attention,  (c)  Barbara  can  type 
faster  than  I.  (d)  Your  typing  is  more  nearly  perfect  than 
his.  (e)  The  violin  was  played  softly.  .  a 

13.  (a)  Bacteria  were  found  in  the  milk,  (b)  A  numl>er  of 

working  hours  are  lost  every  day.  (c)  Tlie  council  was 
rpiarreling  among  its<‘lf.  (d)  The  data  are  ready  for  the 
press,  (e)  Neither  you  nor  he  is  to  leave  the  office.  c 

n.  (a)  r  thought  it  was  she.  (b)  The  men  who  reeeiv«-d  the 
awards  were  Joe  and  him.  (c)  I  myself  will  take  the 
message,  (d)  Although  he  is  rich,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
he.  (e)  Ladies’  gloves  are  sohl  in  the  basement.  h 

I. 3.  (a)  Five  C.  O.  D.’s  came  In  today,  (h)  A  bUnk  and 
tackle  is  of  great  help  ■  )  Tlie  teacher  with  her  pupils 
was  admitted  fr<*«-.  B<ib  is  one  of  those  men  who 
always  must  have  his  own  way.  (e)  Most  heroes  are  ver>’ 
mf)dest.  .  .  d 

Ifl.  (a)  I  must  ask  you  to  speak  more  distinctly,  (b)  Neither 
Pc-ter  nor  his  friends  knows  much  about  courtesy,  (c) 
Each  of  the  positions  pays  well,  (d)  Ham  and  eggs  is  his 
breakfast,  (e)  Tlie  Messrs.  Brown  are  twins.  I> 

17.  (a)  Tell  the  story  to  the  typists,  Margaret  and  her.  (h) 

Just  imagine  his  resigning  so  sorm!  (c)  VVe  thri'e  men 
must  help  one  another,  (d)  She  expects  we  girls  do  every 
thing,  (e)  Has  every  girl  brought  her  book?  d 

18.  (a)  My  pet  aversion  are  split  infinitives,  (h)  Our  new 

model  Is  re.'dly  a  lalwrsaving  machine,  (c)  Tlie  office 
library  contains  fewer  than  100  books,  (d)  Tlie  tension 
on  th.it  machine  is  too  loose,  (e)  Stanley  presented  his 
idea  simply  and  clearly.  t 

19.  (a)  There  are  too  many  of  their  iileas  that  are  not  prac¬ 

ticable.  (h)  This  machine  works  lietter  than  any  other 
we  have  had.  (c)  I  took  them  hrtters  to  Mr.  Ord.  (d)  If 
you  v/ere  I,  would  you  accept  the  offer?  (e)  Our  methods 
are  up  to  date.  i 

20.  (a)  Were  you  in  the  lounge  tcnlay?  (h)  That  last  cus¬ 

tomer  lioiight  only  a  handkerchief,  (c)  Please  lend  me 
your  eraser,  (d)  Tlie  closing  of  the  factory  will  have  no 
effect  on  me.  (e)  My  opinion  don’t  mean  much.  i 

21.  (a)  Larry’s  avor-ation  is  woixlworking.  (b)  We  can  get 

this  loan  at  the  Industrial  Bank,  (c)  My  sons-in-law 
came  to  call,  (d)  Half  the  pupils  in  this  school  Is  on 
the  honor  roll,  (e)  Whose  Iniok  is  this?  i 

22.  (a)  Please  learn  to  c-orrei  tly  sp<‘ak  your  lines,  (b)  Paren¬ 
theses  are  to  la*  placisl  around  that  title,  (c)  I  appointed 
.Mla»rt  and  him  to  la*  monitors,  (d)  I  charge  you  always 
to  be  homrst.  (e)  Who’s  going  to  the  party? 

23.  (a)  There  was  a  finum  ial  panic  in  the  70’s.  (b)  Ours  is 
a  well-built  house,  (c)  The  six*cial  teachers.  Miss  Vance 
anil  she,  will  help  you.  (d)  The  girls’  room  is  at  that  end. 
(e)  Every  day  brings  it's  own  problems. 

21.  (a)  Not  one  of  the  complaints  was  received,  (b)  Each 
girl  and  boy  are  to  report,  (c)  You  will  be  somewhat  tired 
tomorrow,  (d)  Tliere  is  little  difference  among  the  si*veral 
opinions,  (e)  Did  you  see  those  laiys? 

2*3.  (a)  Is  this  the  man  whom  you  selected?  (b)  Please  get 
that  replacement  to  us  within  a  week,  (c)  Everybody 
agreed  except  Sam  anil  I.  (d)  Whom  did  you  wish  to 
see?  (e)  Joan  .iski*d  Ann  and  me  to  type  the  letters. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Pamela  Clark,  Grade  .5,  cerebral 
palsij,  types  with  one  jinner. 


.1  tmclier  of  handimiUH’d 
children  answers  typical 
(luestions  alamt  her  work 


The  students  in  this  aeneral-husi- 
ncss  class  plan  to  take  the  cinniner- 
cial  course.  Sfmie  will  (fo  to  hiah 
schtHtl,  some  will  continue  on  the 
home  teaching  program. 


Right:  The  group  typewriting  class. 
Michael  Godfrey  (in  the  striped  .shirt), 
Grade  7,  has  a  sandbag  weight  on  hus 
right  arm.  lie  types  with  one  finger, 
has  cerebral  palsy.  iMrry  Jackson  (in 
the  wheel  chair).  Grade  fi,  who  also 
has  cerebral  palsy,  is  not  crippled  in 
the  hands  and  uses  all  fingers.  Judith 
(hisidlo  (the  girl  in  the  front  row)  has 
congenital  deformities  but  no  crip¬ 
pling  of  the  hands.  She  has  won  the 
OAT  Junior  Achievement  .\ward  Cer¬ 
tificate.  Vhillip  Schmucker  (wearing 
suspenders).  Grade  7,  types  with  one 
finger;  he  has  cerebral  palsy.  Other 
members  of  the  class  are  cardiac  or 
polio  victims. 


Special  Assignment: 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 


EULA  GRIFFITH,  Oakmdn  aod  Leldi<d  Scliooli,  Detroit,  Michigan 


WHAT  cl«»  you  teach? 

I  liuv(‘  been  assigned  to  teach  geie 
business  and  typewriting  to  crip 
pled  children  at  the  Oakman  and 
la'Iand  St^hools  in  Detnrit.  These 
schools  begin  with  kindergarten  and 
continue  through  the  ninth  grade. 
Students  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  study  general  business. 

When  d(M.‘s  a  student  begin  to  learn 
typewriting? 

Usually  in  the  second  grade,  it  he 
or  she  is  having  trouble  learning  to 
write.  .Many  of  thes<-  children  have 
crippled  hands  and  cannot  u.se  tliem 
normally.  Some  are  not  able  to  write 
at  all,  others  find  writing  a  very  slow 
.111(1  tedious  pr(M‘«‘ss. 

Is  it  true  that  some  of  your  students 
type  with  only  one  finger? 

Yes,  some  use  one  finger  or  a 
thumb.  Others  grasp  a  larg(‘  irencil 
.ind  tap  the  keys  with  the  eraser  end. 
Sometimes  it  is  nee(‘ssary  to  push  tlie 
tyjwwriter  far  back  cm  the  table  so 
that,  by  bracing  the  h(‘(‘l  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand  against  the  front  of  the 
typewriter,  the  child  can  steady  him¬ 
self  and  concentrate  snffici(>nt  force 
and  control  in  the  finger  to  tap  the 
tyjK-writer  key.  (It  is  diffienit  for  a 
person  with  two  ginxl  hands  to  under¬ 
stand  how  hard  it  is  for  a  eerebral- 
palsy  vonngster  to  tap  a  tv|M*writer 
key.)  ' 


Another  stiuh'iit  will  place  the 
tspewriter  in  a  diagonal  position  and 
re.st  his  arm  on  the  table.  Still  an¬ 
other  will  hold  one  hand  with  the 
other  in  order  to  st(‘ady  himself  snf- 
iiciently  to  direct  his  finger  to  the  key. 

It  may  even  be  nec‘c*ssary  to  put 
sandbag  weights  on  a  student’s  arms 
to  control  the  overflow  of  motion  that 
lowers  his  effectiveness. 

Do  you  use  u  typing  textlmok? 

The  junior  high  school  stiuh^nts  fol¬ 
low  the  same  textbook  use  in  all 
Detroit  sch(»ols.  There  are  sc'veral 
textb(H>ks  that  can  be  used  for  the 
student  with  one  hand.  .Students  in 
the  sixth  grade  and  below  use  their 
spelling  and  reading  te\tb(M>ks  or  spe¬ 
cial  assignments  that  1  prepare. 

What  arc  some  of  tlie  special  as¬ 
signments? 

rhe  students  write  thank-you  let- 
t(‘rs  to  the  Kotarians,  who  give  a 
Christmas  party  every  year. 

The  l>oys  and  girls  participated  in 
(-(‘lebrating  .Michigan  Week  by  typ¬ 
ing  these  projects: 

•  A  twelve-line  por'm,  "Indian 
fdiildren,”  by  Annette  Wynne. 

•  A  friendly  letter  inviting  some¬ 
one  to  visit  Cri'cnfield  Village  in 
Dearborn,  .Vlichigan. 

•  A  two-page  rei>ort  on  "Hiches  in 
the  Cronnd  of  Michigan,"  copi(‘d 

(Conlinurd  on  page  •i/i 


(. 
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READY-TO-USE  TEST 


GiNERAL  SUSINESS  TESTS: 


5.  Buying 


I  'TO.  A  XM.-rsuii  wiiu  iiiak<'ii  u  purchase  aial  pays  for  it 

I  iiiniKHlialely  is  callecl  a - custoiin*r.  (  tuh 

I  Tl.  A  {MTson  who  makes  a  piirchasi-  and  promises  to 

I  pay  for  it  later  is  called  a _ _  .  _ .  customer,  credit 

I  •T2.  A  (K-rson  who  makes  a  pun  has4-  and  pays  for  it 

I  with  r«‘jfularly  timed  payments  ov«  r  an  extended 

j  ix-riod  of  time  has  usE;d  the - 1 - plan,  imtullmeut 

I  TT.  When  cr<-<fit  is  askE*d  for,  a  p«  rson’s  j»(km1  repu- 
I  tation  for  hoiu*sty  and  deiiend.iliiliiy  m  paying 
I  his  hills  is  referreel  to  as - cluirat  ter 


INEZ  RAY  WELLS  /  Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  I  14.  W  hen  credit  is  asked  for,  the  projK-rty  that  a 

I  IM-rson  has  is  referred  to  as - 

— ■  —  — - -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - - — - 1  T.’i.  VMien  credit  is  asked  for,  tlie  aliility  of  a  iierson 

I  to  make  money  is  cant'd - 

SiCTION  I  ^  legal  document  listing  installment  purchase 

Ki;a<l  each  statE'inent,  tln*n  circle  the  word  True  or  FuLse.  ■  terms  is  called  an  installment - . 


caiMU  ilij 


1.  I'eople  who  have  little  moiufy  usually  buy  more 

wisE'ly  than  thoM-  wlio  have  much  inorn-y.  'I  rue  Ftdse  j 

2.  'I'lie  family  budget  should  In-  the  basis  for  plan¬ 
ning  wliat  to  buy.  True  Kalse 

3.  'I'lie  wise  buyer  rloes  not  always  buy  the  finest 

(iuality  mi;rchan<lise.  True  False 

4.  'I'fie  price  of  an  article  may  lie  coiisideretl  a  safe 

guide  to  its  ouality.  'Iriitr  False 

.3.  liiiytTs  shoulcf  rememlier  brand  names  Ix-c  aiise,  if 
the  name  is  well  known,  the  ijiiality  (.'an  lie  de- 

(H-nded  on  to  In;  giNal.  .  'I'nie  False. 

Jsing  credit  makes  it  easier  to  do  business.  .  .  .  True  Fals( 

7.  We  usually  buy  gas  and  eh'ctricity  on  credit.  True  Falst 

h.  (mstoniers  buy  more  wh«;n  tliey  can  list;  credit.  True  Falsi 

If.  A  |N‘rson  who  always  pays  cash  cannot  <;stablish 

a  credit  rating.  True  Falsi 

10.  An  article  iNiught  on  the  installment  plan  usually 
costs  more  than  it  would  have  if  cash  had  Inn-ii 
paid.  True  Fals« 

11.  If  one  iNirrows  i|ll(N)  on  a  0  int  cent  promissory 
note  tor  one  year,  the  true  rate  of  inti'rest  will  In* 
the  same  wliether  the  note  is  di.scounted  or 
whether  the  interest  is  paid  at  maturity.  'I'me  FaLsi 

12.  Six  |N  r  cent  a  month  means  the  same  as  six  ^M-r 

cent  a  year.  'I'nie  FaLsi 


I  SiCTION  4 

I  I'o  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  statements,  write  the  letter 
True  False  »'  le  phrase  that  In-st  completes  the  statement. 

j  37.  riie  buyer  should  decide  the  ijuality  of  article  he  buys  on 
’I  rue  Talse  j  the  basis  of :  ( « )  the  pur|N>se  for  which  it  is  to  In*  used;  I  b ) 

I  the  quahty  of  artiile  his  friends  buy;  (c)  the  urgency  of  his 

I  need.  a 

True  Talse  |  .38.  A  cash-and-carr>  store  can  usually  sell  men handisi' at  |ow<  r 

True  False  |  prices  lM.-cause.  (a)  its  nianag(;ment  is  more  ellicient;  (b) 

True  False  i  it  offers  fewer  services;  (c)  it  stiN;ks  lower-tiriced  merihan- 


'f  riie  False 


True  l‘’als< 
True  Falsi 


True  Falsi 


'I'rne  False 


'I'nie  False 


I  'Mi.  I'robably  the  most  econoniic.il  time  to  buy  men  handise, 

alse  j  considering  price  and  quality,  is;  (ii)  at  the  height  of  the 

I  season  when  the  demand  is  great;  (b)  during  seasonal  sales 

I  of  regular  nierchandisi;;  (e)  during  siN'cial  sales  when 
alsi  I  .spi  cial  merchandise  is  stiK'ked. 

I  40.  When  deiiding  where  to  buy,  the  consumer  should  chiNtse 
I  a  store  that;  (a)  stinks  the  highest  and  lowest  quality  of 
j  merchandise;  (b)  stiK'ks  giNxl  qualitv  merchandise  at  a 

alse  I  suitable  jirice  range;  (e)  stocks  only  the  finest  quality 

I  merchandise  . 


■  41.  Mary’s  mother  insists  that,  when  Mary  buys  grineries,  she 
j  slioiild  pay  cash  and  carry  the  grin  eries  home.  Mary  goi's 


All  but  one  of  the  following  terms  are  ex|)lained  by  statements  | 
1.3  to  27.  Afti  r  each  statement  write  the  letter  re|)resenting  the  • 
term  that  is  explained.  ! 


j  to  the  Hlack  .Store,  which  offers  credit  and  delivery  service 
SiCTION  2  '  its  customers.  Her  mother  might  object  to  her  going  to 

,  <  1  i  II  111  I  Hlack’s  iN'iause:  (a)  cliarge  customers  receive  advance 

I  .  “'‘i‘  ‘'Mdained  by  statements  |  ^...stomers  do  not;  (b)  the  price 

I.J  to  27.  Afti  r  each  statement  write  the  letter  representing  the  j  merchandise  includes  the  cost  of  services  not  usc*d;  (c) 

lerin  tfiut  is  explained.  I  di,.  j|ie  merchandise  was  raisi-d  when  air-c-ondition- 

(A)  (Carrying  charge.  (H)  Charge  payment.  (C)  (amsunier.  |  ii'K  "’as  installed. 

(Df  Criilit.  (E)  Credit  rating.  (F)  Credit  union.  ((J)  i  *2.  I  he  advertising  most  n.seful  to  the  consumer  as  an  aid  to 
Creditor.  (II)  Debtor.  (I)  Diw^iunt.  (I)  Down  pavment.  planning  what  to  buy  is  advertising  that;  («)  gives  factual 

(K)  Installment  loan.  (1.)  Interest.  (M)  I'rincipal.  (N)  information  alMiiit  the  priMliut;  (/>)  gives  gineral  iiilornia- 

I’roniissory  note.  (O)  .Sinall-loan  (Oinpany.  (P)  .Statement.  tion  alNiiit  the  priKluit;  (c)  gives  endorsements  of  the  prod- 

.  .Ill  I  .  II  I  .  '  'a  t  by  prominent  iK-rsons. 

I'a  1  'V  P‘**d  when  buying  on  the  mstallnient  plan.  A  |  js  Imying  a  costume  to  we.ii  to  a  luasipier.ide  party. 


(A)  (Carrying  charge.  (H)  Charge  payment.  (C)  (amsunier. 
(D)  ('reuit.  (E)  Oedit  rating.  (I*')  (Credit  union.  ((•) 
(^r(;ditor.  (II)  Debtor.  (I)  Discount.  (J)  Down  payment. 
(K)  Installment  loan.  (1.)  Interest.  (M)  Principal.  (N) 
Promissory  note.  (O)  .Small-loan  company.  (P)  .Statement. 


st.  (  M  )  Principal.  (  N  ) 
oinpany.  (P)  Statement. 


14.  A  loan  of  money  that  is  reiiaid  in  definite  ;uuounts  at  i 
regular  intervals  over  a  iN-ruMf  of  time.  K  • 

1.3.  One  who  owes  money.  .  II  ! 

Iff.  One  to  whom  another  owes  money,  .  .  | 

17.  One  who  ii.ses  giHNis  and  iiK'rcliandise.  ('  I 

18.  'I'lie  means  by  which  something  of  value  is  obtained  with  I 

a  pronii.s(;  to  pay  lor  it  at  a  future  time.  /)  | 

lU.  A  judgment  on  whether  or  not  a  |K‘rson  or  business  will  | 
pay  its  debts  when  they  are  due.  F.  j 

20.  The  part  of  the  price  that  is  paid  at  the  time  an  install-  | 

ment  purchase  is  made.  }  ■ 

21.  A  co-o|M‘rative  awR-iation  that  lends  money  to  members.  !■  ! 

22.  An  organisation  that  lends  money  to  |M‘rsons  ratlu'r  than  ! 

to  businesses.  ()  I 

23.  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money  at  a  I 

definite  future  date.  \  I 

24.  'I'lie  amount  of  a  loan.  ...  .  M  \ 

2.3.  Interest  deducted  from  loan  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made.  I  | 
20.  An  itemi/.ed  reixirt  to  a  customer  of  credit  purchases  he  has  } 

inadi*  at  a  store  during  the  month.  /’  i 

27.  Money  paid  fur  the  use  ol  money  that  is  iNirrowed.  1.  • 


I  lie  can  Ir'  considered  a  wi.se  buyer  if  he  hiiys:  (a)  the  least 

I  ex|N‘nsiv(;  costume;  (b)  the  medium-priced  costume;  (c) 

j  the  iN'st  ipiality  costume. 

I  44.  'I’he  iR'st  way  to  establish  a  giNRl  credit  reputation  is  to:  (<i) 
I  apply  lor  a  loan  from  a  small-loan  company,  though  you  do 

I  not  need  money;  (b)  (tpcii  a  charge  account  at  a  store  and 

I  use;  it,  paying  his  (lills  promptly;  (e)  o|N'n  a  claR'king 

I  aEcuunt  at  a  bank  and  use  it,  paying  by  cliec  k  at  the  tiiiu; 

I  of  purcha.st;. 


SiCTION  3 


In  *;ach  of  the  sentenciMi  Ik'Iow,  one  or  more  words  are  needl'd 
to  make  tlu'  stutenient  comph'te.  Write  the  invessary  word  or 
words  at  the  right  of  each  sentence. 

28.  A  lalN'l  on  clothing  that  gives  information  alRiut 
tlie  size,  material  used,  uirinkage,  etc.  is  called 

a - lalx'l.  deserititiie 

29.  A  lalM'l  on  meat  slHiwing  it  is  U.S.  Prime,  U.S. 

Choice,  or  U.S.  Good  is  called  a  - lalx-l.  grnrie 


I  45.  'I’o  kiH'p  his  credit  g<HKl,  a  jR-rsou  who  cannot  pay  a  due 

I  bill  should:  (ai  exnlam  to  the  credit  manager  why  he  can- 

1  not  pay  iinnii'diately;  (b)  pay  as  siMiti  as  h«'  can,  explaiii- 

I  ing  why  the  payment  is  late;  (r)  pn'ti'iid  ln'  did  not  receive 

I  the  bill,  if  he  is  r<'mind<'d  ol  the  fact. 

I  4H.  A  pawn  shop:  (a)  buys  articles  tliat  are  pawned;  (/>) 

I  keeps  pawiK'd  articli's  for  tin'  owners,  charging  a  fee  for 
j  tin;  s<'rvic«';  (c)  lends  money,  ki'eping  the  p.twned  articles 
I  us  sE'curity  until  the  debt  is  rt'paid. 

I  47.  Small-loan  companii's  usually  cfiargt'  higher  rates  of  inter- 
I  ('st  than  commercial  banks  do  Ix'c.uise  they:  (a)  are  not 
j  regiilatf'd  by  state  or  fi'deral  laws;  (b)  are  privately  owiu'd; 
j  (r)  U'lid  in  smaller  amounts  to  iiion.  jR'ople. 

I  48.  riu;  us('  of  installment  buying;  {a)  sliould  Ir-  avoided  Ir;- 
I  causi'  interest  charges  are  high;  (b)  should  Ir'  usi'd  only 
j  to  purchase  durable  giRuls;  (c)  should  satisfy  the  wants  of 
I  the  biiyi'r  if  the  gixRls  rai.se  his  stanchird  of  living. 

I  49.  'I’he  title  to  gcRRis  (ownership)  iHiiight  on  the  installnu'nt 
I  plan  usually  pass<'s  to  the  piirchasi'r  when;  (a)  tin'  down 
I  payment  is  made;  (b)  half  of  the  paynu'iits  have  lieeii 
j  made;  (c)  all  of  the  payments  have  iR'en  made, 
j  .50.  'I'lie  lowest  rate  of  intere.st  on  loans  is  usually  charged  bv  a: 
I  (a)  coniniercial  bank;  (b)  credit  union;  (c)  sniall-foan 
I  (pi'rsonal  financt;)  company. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


AUTOMATION  AND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

jrom  puuc 


them  into  Ireight  cars  without  direct 
human  help.  That  is  not  all.  The  auto¬ 
mated  machines  can  adjust  to  vari¬ 
able  production  conditions,  correct 
their  own  mistakes,  inspect  tin-  fin¬ 
ished  pr(Mluet,  and  even  change  their 
own  parts  when  parts  break  down  or 
wear  out,  .  .  . 

In  the  automated  (operations,  a 
lew  engineers  and  a  mainttaianee  crew 
are  all  the  w(jrk  force  retpiired.  They 
spend  most  of  their  time  watching 
flashing  lights  and  cheeking  the  dials 
on  the  contr(il  panels;  the  machine 
(l(*es  the  rest,  even  to  letting  them 
ku(»w  when  it  needs  human  attention.” 

Continuous  Process 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  automa¬ 
tion  is  not  just  mechanical  machine- 
setting.  Historically,  it  has  Ireen  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  long  time  to  meebani/(* 
individual  jobs,  going  back  to  a  I’hila- 
delphia  Hour  mill  in  17S4  and  the 
.lutomatic  jaeijuard  mills  in  France 
in  ISOI.  (These,  interestingly,  ojK'r- 
ated  on  a  punched-card  .sy.stem.)  In 
theory,  automation  should  not  Ire  ap¬ 
plied  to  single  or  isolated  operations 
only,  although  in  its  present  state  of 
devehrpment  it  has  been  limited  to 
part  operations.  Automation  involves 
electnrnic  control  of  a  coutitiuous 
process  irii  a  mass-prcKiuetion  basis. 

A  Cieneral  Klectric  newsletter  de¬ 
scribes  the  eoutinnoiis  nature  of  auto¬ 
mated  production  as  follows:  “.\Iech- 
ani/ation  of  production  has  so  far 


been  confined  all  too  largely  to  those 
operations  that  changed  the  shape  ol 
materials.  Automation  represents  the 
broadt'iied  hope  and  eflort  that,  over 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  emphasized 
trying  to  extend  the  same  sort  of 
mechanization  savings  into  the  other 
and  badly  lagging  manufacturing 
operations  such  as  inspection,  assem- 
hhj,  test,  and  packaging  and  then 


from  a  third-grade  s(K-ial-studies  text¬ 
book. 

These  itudents  do  artistic  tyjiing, 
make  Christmas  cards,  and  type  pic¬ 
ture  mystery  games. 

This  past  year  they  enjoyed  tyjiiug 
au  Knglish  assignment— their  auto¬ 
biographies.  They  brought  pictures  ol 
themselves  to  place  beside  the  papers 
they  had  tyiwd. 

All  of  us  enjoy  using  the  new  series 
ol  I'ypewiiting  Hhythm  Hccords. 

What  are  the  major  types  of  handi¬ 
caps  in  these  scIumiIs? 

1  would  say  cerebral  palsy,  polio, 
cardiac  ailments,  spina  hifida,  and 
muscular  dystrophy. 

Who  detennines  which  children 
will  attend  these  two  schools? 

'Ihere  is  a  consulting  orthopedic 
surgeon  and  a  cardiac  consultant  for 
both  schools.  In  addition,  nurses  and 


linking  one  or  more  ol  these  opera¬ 
tions  with  materials  lumdling  et/nip- 
meat  so  that  continuous  automatic 
priKluction  in  one  or  more  areas  will 
lesult.  rhe  ultimate  functioning  of 
automation— if  it  could  be  lully 
achieved— would  be  the  step-by-step 
improvement  of  all  manulacturing 
operations  until  automatic  [iKKluction 
movi'd  throughout  the  plant  in  one 
uninterrupted  How.  This  would  be 
the  so-called  ‘pushbutton’  factory.” 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 


a  stall  of  pbvsical  tberapi.sts  are  as- 
sigiu'd  to  the  schools.  Therapy  treat- 
iiH  nts  lor  the  children  during  school 
hours  arc  prescrila'd  by  the  diHtor. 

How  many  students  are  enrolled  in 
your  program  at  the  two  sclimds? 

1  am  teaching  1-10. 

Do  yon  feel  that  you  arc  training 
these  students  to  eaiii  a  living  with 
their  typewriting  skill? 

Few  cerebral  palsy  children  have 
enough  skill  on  tin*  typewriter  to  aim 
for  any  aehiev(“ment  other  than  per¬ 
sonal  records  and  accounts;  but,  for 
.1  great  m.my  other  young  people,  the 
typewriter  is  going  to  m(‘an  dollars 
and  cents  in  their  future. 

Some  of  my  typewriting  students 
earn  certificates  and  meet  the  same 
(|ualifications  any  other  typist  has  to 
meet  to  earn  the  saim*  aw'ard  in  any 
other  school  in  the*  country. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  (Cotiliuued  from  pane  2) 


and  explaining  and  defining  the  proc¬ 
ess.  Therefore,  I  consulted  the  Head- 
er’s  Guiile  to  Periodical  IMeraturc 
and  then  obtained  everything  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on.  'fhe  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican  (which  1  had  l>e(*n  reading  all 
along)  was  a  particularly  rich  source 
of  technical  information.  I  read  every 
one  of  the  past  year’s  issues  of 
S'ations  Business  dealing  with  auto¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  individual  articles 
in  a  dozen  or  so  other  publications. 

great  deal  of  my  descriptive  ma¬ 
terial  came  from  Hemington-Hand.  I 
decided  to  visit  IBM  to  si-e  what  1 
could  secure  from  this  leading  auto- 
mation-e(4uipment  uianulacturer.  IBM 
has  no  special  publication  like  Bem- 
ington-Rand’s  Sijslems,  but  it  does 
have  press  releases  alnnit  its  various 


electronic  machines.  I  obtained  a  great 
many  of  them,  several  of  which 
proved  extremely  valuable, 

“At  this  time,  I  also  interviewed  Al 
Scares,  a  Remington-Band  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  spent  an  afternoon  with  one 
of  his  electronic  engineers,  who 
showed  me  Univac  in  action  and  an¬ 
swered  my  qucftions  eoncerning  its 
operation.  IBM  also  arranged  tor  me 
an  interview  with  the  head  of  its  train¬ 
ing  program  and  (»ne  of  its  sociolo¬ 
gists.  We  discussed  in  some  detail  the 
kind  of  elerical  personnel  required  to 
oi>erate  electronic  (jffice  e<piipment. 

“In  order  to  learn  lalK)r’s  pcjint  ol 
view,  I  read  several  pamphlets  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  UAW-CIO;  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  management’s  p<jint  of  view, 
I  read  several  NAM  [)amphlets  and 


repiints  ol  speeches  by  executives. 

"l‘'or  tlir-  last  .section  of  the  article, 
the  one  dealing  s|)ecifically  with  auto¬ 
mation  and  business  education,  1  used 
the  .Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  and  the  U.  .S.  Ollice  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for 
HJ48-lb.'V).  I  also  consulted  several 
large  libraries. 

“'Flie  two  articles  on  automation  in 
the  Bcsini  ss  Fouf.AiioN  Woiu.n  for 
SepternlK-r  and  OctolKT,  HiS.'S,  were 
also  very  useful.  Finally,  I  consulted 
my  ow'ii  clippings  of  practically  all 
the  important  articles  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  business-C'diication  journals  during 
the  past  seven  years.  I  alv»,  of  coiirsf;, 
drew  heavily  on  my  exirerience  in, 
and  knowledge  of,  the  ,\ew  York  (Jity 
scIkmH  system,  with  which  I  have  l>een 
connected  for  18  years  as  a  teacher 
and  sujrei  visor.” 


JA.NUABY,  lb5B 
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cumplete  assurance  ut  (Mrsitiun. 
Finally,  when  a  hi^i  degree  uf  speed 
and  accuracy  has  br^en  attained,  the 
finger  tip  can  be  held  at  tlie  midway 
|M»int  betWL'i'ii  the  d-  and  e-keys  as 
the  speed  experts  hold  thi*ir  fingers. 

As  each  finger  exc“«;pt  the  index 
finger  strokes  only  the  three  letter 
keys  in  its  base  row,  apparently  each 
finger  needs  to  muster  only  three 
keystroking  movements.  Hut,  this 
conclusion  overlooks  the  (x.-currence 
in  succession  of  many  letters  in  the 
same  base  row.  Ilenc-e,  the  finger 
that  strokes  the  keys  in  that  row  has 
to  make  many  successive  key-stroking 
movenie'iits.  The  successive  move¬ 
ments  may  be;  for  doubled  letters  or 
for  letters  rc(|iiiring  jumps  from  the 
third  bank  to  the  first  bank  and  back 
again  in  almost  every  possible  suc¬ 
cession,  including  doubled  letters  on 
one  bank  foUowe'd  by  single  or 
doubled  letters  on  another  hank.  For 
example,  note  the  letter  successions 
for  e,  d,  and  c  in  thesr^  common 
words:  deceive,  exceed,  seceded,  suc¬ 
ceeded,  decreed.  For  speed,  each  of 
these  many  2-letter  successive  finger 
movtmients  should  Im*  made  by  a 
series  of  key-stroking  finger  move- 
mmts  executed  in  such  rapid  succes¬ 
sion  as  to  constitute  a  continuous 
movement. 

Som«  Successions  Are  Rare 

Mathematically,  all  the  2-letter 
successions  for  the  three*  keys  of  each 
base  row  would  reepiire  nine  dif- 
h*rent  fing<*r  siitve.ssions.  Hut  base- 
row  2-lett<*r  se(|nence*s  for  all  the  pos¬ 
sible  finger  successions  are  not  re- 
<|uir(‘<i  for  typing  in  the  English 
language.  Thus,  no  dc  or  cd  im- 
mctliate  siicc'cssions  <Knir  in  the  1,000 
most  freejin’iitly  iise-d  words.  But,  the 
oth<*r  seven  occur  in  204  of  these- 
words,  and  they  make*  up  alMHit  S 
jM-r  ce*nt  e)f  all  ifie-  2-le-tte*r  se-eiuence-s 
ill  this  group  of  l,(KK)  words  estimate><l 
to  coii-stitiitc  ove*r  fX)  jx-r  cent  of  all 
the  worels  L-erinmonly  typed. 

Since  the-  2-lette-r  succ-essions  for 
e-ae-h  finge-r  must  be-  stroke-d  very  fre- 
<|ui-ntly,  le-aniing  exercises  are  ne*ces- 
sary  for  making  the-se-  c-oiitinuous 
i-om|>ounei  linge-r  moveme-nts  with 
s|H*eel  and  at-curacy.  To  the  properly 
taught  lM-giniie*r,  the-  re  se*quence-  is  a 
comiHHinel  of  the-  d-c-d  and  d-e-d 
strokes;  hut,  the-  ce  movement  should 
Im*  made-  without  a  pause  eir  drop  of 
the-  Hiige-r  towarel  the-  d-Vey  whe*n  'go¬ 


ing  from  the  c-  to  the  e-key.  Learning 
exe*rcises  are  ne^eded  to  eliminate  any 
tendency  to  move  toward  the  d-key 
whe-n  typing  ce,  so  the  ce  moveme-nt 
will  be-  made;  by  the  shortest  ixrs- 
sible-  route  from  the  c-key  to  the 
e-key.  The  learning  exercise  and 
linger-si>e*e;d  exercise  is  deed.  This 
finger-speed  exe-rcise  is  followed  by 
short  words  such  as  tee,  mice,  ace, 
lace,  nuice,  face,  race;  but,  none 
of  the-se  words  is  to  l>e-  typed  more 
than  five  time;s  in  succe-ssion,  except 
when  the-  fingering  of  any  of  them 
prove-s  difficult.  The-n,  se;ntenc-es  such 
as  The  ice  lay  like  rice  in  a  nice 
pile,  or  The  ace  with  a  red  face  will 
.set  the  pace  in  the  race  should  lx; 
u.sed.  Typing  such  sentences  as 
though  in  a  paragraph  is  more  ef- 
le*ctive  than  imine-diatc  re-|K;titiun  of 
the  same  .sentence.  Only  after  short 
words  can  be-  ty|H-d  accurately  with 
high  siM;e-d  should  le;arning  i-xe-rcise;s 
e-ontaining  words  such  as  lancer, 
glance,  or  farce  lx-  useel.  Paragraphs 
pre-senting  4-letter  words  containing 
the*  ce  succe-ssion,  the-n  .5-lette-r  and 
prugre.ssive-.ly  longer  ce  words  shoulel 
lx;  used. 

Wait  for  Mastery 

Le-arning  exercises  for  the-  ec  .series 
should  not  be-  begun  until  the  ce 
se-epiencx-  has  lx;e-n  mastere-el.  This  is 
in  aecordance-  with  the-  muscle- 
le*arning  principle  that  a  se-c-ond  move-- 
me-nt  using  practically  the-  same-  miis- 
cle-s  us  a  previous  move-me-iit  should 
not  lx;  pre-se-nte-d  for  li-arning  until 
the*  first  move-me-iit  has  be-e-n  maste-red. 
V'iolation  of  this  principle*  is  re-spon¬ 
sible-  for  many  e-rrors  anti  six-e-d- 
rexlueing  confusions.  The  finge-r  six-ed 
e-xe-rci.se  anti  It-aniing  e-xt-rcist;  for  the¬ 
re  se-tiut*nce-  is  deed;  the;  intrexluctory 
words  such  as  heck,  neck,  peck,  echo, 
recur,  pecan;  the-n  sentcnce-s  contain¬ 
ing  these-  w'ords  and  progressively 
longe-r  ec  words. 

In  c-einstructing  learning  exercises 
for  dcve-loping  the-  controls  for  the 
2-lette-r  se-e|uence*s,  atte-ntion  should  be 
give-n  to  the  difference-  betwe*en  im- 
me-diate  se-tjut-nce-s  and  interrupted 
se*queiice*s.  In  the-  imme-diate  se- 
quentH-s,  the-  two  succt-ssive  strokes 
iiiatle-  by  the-  same  finger  on  the  ke*ys 
of  its  base-  row  follow  each  other  in 
unbroken  succession.  In  the-  simplest 
interrupte-d  setjuence-s,  a  stroke  by 
seime  other  finge-r  ceimes  betwe-e-n  the- 
two  strokes  on  the  same-  reiw.  The- 


interrupting  stroke  may  lx;  a  letter 
stroke  by  a  finge-r  of  eithe-r  hand, 
or  it  may  be  a  space;  stroke.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  words  have  interrupted  se- 
epience-s  for  the-  ec  and  ce  suct-t-ssiexis: 
ache,  each,  cream,  etc.,  excuse,  ex¬ 
cavate,  exchange. 

The  2-le*tter  se-<iuence*  is  interrupted 
by  a  space-  stroke  when  the  last  letter 
of  a  word  is  one-  erf  a  2-letter  se-ejuence- 
and  the  first  letter  of  the-  following 
word  is  the  se-conel  le-tte-r  of  the 
se-ejuenc-e.  The  following  worel  phrase*s 
illustrate  a  space;-interrupte*ei  ce  or  ec 
series:  blue  cars,  file  case,  music 
ends,  have  cash.  Sentences  containing 
interrupted  .seejuences  to  be  typed  as 
rapidly  as  possible-  are  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  wiele-ning  the  eye  span 
to  include-  se-ve-ral  letters  in  the  exipy 
Ix-yond  the-  le;tter  actually  being 
strokeel.  No  data  are  available  showing 
the-  fre-ejiie-ncy  of  space-interrupted 
2-letter  seejuences.  Hut,  29  per  cent 
of  the  1,(KK)  meist  fre-ejue-ntly  type-el 
words  enel  in  either  e,  d,  or  c,  and  al¬ 
most  9  pe-r  cent  e>f  the.se  words  be-gin 
with  one-  of  the-se-  letters;  so,  the- 
likelihexxl  of  many  space-inte-rrupted 
se-quenc-e-s  of  lette-rs  in  this  reiw  is 
fairly  high. 

Le-arning  exercises  feir  developing 
eye  recognition  and  finge-r-moveme*nf 
response  tei  base-letter  sequences 
are  justine-d  em  several  valid  greiunds. 
Base;-row  se-ejue-ncx-s  must  lx*  stroke-d 
very  fre-epie-ntly;  for  instance,  se- 
quence-s  for  the  left-hanel  mielelle* 
finger  appe-ar  in  over  1(K)  words  of 
the  1,0(M)  most  often  use*d  words,  and 
average  alxiiit  one  in  each  16  of  these 
words  as  typed.  A  mastery  of  the 
letter  sequences  in  this  row  should 
contribute  materially  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  substitutions  for  the  let¬ 
ters  in  this  row,  which  total  17  per 
cent  of  all  the  letters  substituted  and 
18  per  cent  of  all  k-tters  that  are 
missed. 

Improving  the  Eye  Span 

Another  rea.son  lies  in  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  these  learning  exercises  to  the 
wide  eye-span  needed  for  fast  typing. 
The  eyes  must  s<*e  and  recognize  l(*t- 
ters  Ix-fore  the  fingers  can  move  to 
stroke  the  corresponding  keys.  Ordi¬ 
narily  the  eyes  should  be  focused  on 
l<-tters  at  least  one  second  ahead  of 
the  stroking  finger  to  allow  for  the 
transmission  of  the  nervous  impulses 
to  the  mirscles  and  for  the  contraction 
of  the  fingi-r-moving  muscles.  Many 
students  need  learning  exercise  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  see  and  recognize  the 
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frequently  (Kcurrinn  U-tter  sequenti-s  ‘ 
in  their  ditterent  coinhiiiatiuns,  so 
that  these  can  lx*  tyix'tl  rapidly  hy  a 
single  finger  movement,  not  as  two 
or  more  k>tters  s<*parately  seen  ami 
typed. 

A  mastery  of  letter  seqneni*es  lot 
each  base  row  is  necessary  for  speed  - 
in  typing,  for  fast  typing  is  a  con 
tinuous  How  of  overlapping  finger 
movements.  To  make  tln*se  fast  sue 
cessive  strokt-s,  tlx-  eyes  must  travel  ^ 
four  to  six  strokes  ahead  of  any  fin-  9 
ger  stroking  a  key  at  that  mille-second.  p 
The  mind  must  recogni/.**  or  identity  | 
at  onc-e  each  letter  se<jnenc«-  that  can  1 
lx*  typ(“<l  by  a  singli*  finger  movement  * 
or  sequenc*'  of  movements.  Thes«-  rec-  § 
ognitions  of  a  letter  or  letter  s<‘<|m‘nce  f 
are  "'based  on  a  recall  or  memory  of  f 
tlx‘  muscle  contractions  for  moving  a  | 
finger  to  stroke  that  letter  or  secpience.  1 
If  this  memory  had  not  been  built  np  1 
by  practice,  there  would  not  be  ready  i 
for  immetliate  u.se  tin-  se(|uence  of  * 
muscle  contractions  lor  the  finger  I 
mov<*ment,  so  a  slowing  down  of  the  | 
finger  movements  would  be  necessary  1 
until  some  movem«*nt  ctmld  lx-  extern-  2 
porized.  Learning  exerc-ises  lor  letter  1 
sequences  are  needed  for  building  ? 
np  the  reservoir  of  finger-movement  ^ 
memories  necessary  for  fast,  ts>n-  S 
tinuous  typing.  ^ 

'$ 

Keep  Speed  Constant  I 


When  the  ey€*s  see  in  the  copy  a  'J 
series  of  letters  that  the  fingers  have  1 
not  been  re(|uired  to  typ<*  at  the  sp<*ed  § 
of  the  other  letters  being  typ<‘«l  in  ; 
that  exercise,  the  eyes  stop  and  l(M)k 
(•arefully  at  each  letter  involved— 
usually  moving  backwarfi  to  get  a 
.sharp  focus  on  these  letters.  When 
the  eyes  stop,  the  flow  of  motor  nerve 
impulses  to  the  finger  muscles  .stops 
or  slows  down;  then  the  typist 
Iwcomes  conscious  that  som<‘thing 
nt*eds  sp<*c-ial  attention.  Tliis  halt  in 
finger  mov«*ments,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  distraction  of  attention,  con¬ 
tributes  to  <‘rrors.  Studies  have  shown 
that  errors  characteristically  accom¬ 
pany  any  marked  change  in  the  rate  ^ 
of  the  finger  movements.  Errors  are 
said  to  increa.se  in  proportion  tf)  the 
lengtli  of  tfie  delays  lx?tween  strokes.  „ 
These  errors  may  (K;cur  before  the  § 
word  causing  the  confusion,  within  f 
that  word,  or  immediately  after  it, 
for  the  stroking  difficulty  is  the  center  1 
of  an  error  zone.  f 

Another  reason  for  using  learning  j 
exerci.ses  contributing  to  establishing  | 
the  controls  for  letter-sequence  strok-  f 
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Oh,  those  Marginal  Reminders:  Did  you  ever 
notice  the  reaction  of  lx‘ginning  shorthantl  .students  when  you  spring  a  few 
transcription  pointers  oti  them?  If  yon  haven’t,  try  giving  them  a  short 
exerci.s(r  and  ask  th(‘m  to  instTt  the  pro|X‘r  punctuation  marks,  paragraphs, 
spelling,  and  so  on.  Freciuenfly  I  have  wonld-be  sp<*ed  demons  tell  me  that 
they  enrolled  in  my  shorthand  class  to  study  shorthand  and  not  to  study 
English,  spelling,  grammar,  punctuation,  etc.  They  felt  that  this  p.irticular 
phase  of  their  training  should  lx*  tak»-n  care  of  el.s»*where.  The  f<‘eling 
|x*rsists  even  in  advanced  shorthand  clas.ses. 

Of  course,  if  you  really  want(‘d  to  teach  all  the  eh'ments  of  transcription, 
you  could  coixluct  a  full-time  course,  to  the  point  where  mailable  transcripts 
become  a  routine  matter  for  tlx*  student.  On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers 
speixl  t(K)  much  time  on  these  transcription  pointers,  to  the  almost  complete 
ix*glect  of  pres(>nting  the  principles  and  reviewing  Ix'ginning  shorthand. 

Let  us  consider  the  "Marginal  Reminders"  that  the  authors  of  the 
revised  edition  of  the  (Jregg  Shnrtharul  Manual  Sivifilified  have  included  in 
their  text.  First,  greater  <‘mphasis  than  ev«*r  lx*f«)re  is  placed  on  pretran.scrip- 
fion  training  in  the  beginning  shorthaixl  cla.ssnxmi.  For  example,  i)Iate  and 
sentence  material  is  included  at  the  eixl  of  tlx*  very  first  lesson  in  the  new 
manual.  Moreover,  the  student  is  given  a  "reading  lift”  by  the  insertion  of 
longhand  words  that  make  lx*tter  reading  sense,  grammar  strnetnre,  or  more 
compl<*te  sentences.  Longhand  keys  immi*«liat«*ly  below  these  shorthand 
sentences  are  an  additional  help  to  the  Ix'ginning  student. 

rhe  “red-letter»*d”  words,  bri«*f  forms,  arxl  phrases  in  tlx*  marginal  inserts, 
ifitn)dnct*d  at  the  <*nd  of  Lesson  3,  are  further  practical  exatnples  of  pre¬ 
transcription  helps  that  Ixjth  simplify  the  teacher’s  job  of  getting  in  a  few 
much-ne<*ded  pointers  and  enable  the  students  to  transcribe  from  shorthand 
plates  with  greater  ease  aixl  conipr(*hension.  When  the  students  arrive  at 
Cdiapt(*r  b,  marginal  r(*miixlers  ar«*  ix)t  som<*thing  ix*w.  Instead,  the  t«*acher 
has  a  taking-off  spot,  from  which  to  intnxhice  marginal  r(*miixlers  <m  tlx* 
laws  of  spelling  and  pun(*tuation.  Through  a  heart-to-heart  chat,  the  authors 
try,  <Hi  pages  136-137,  to  convince  future  secretaries  that  now  is  the  time 
for  all  go<Kl  shorthand  writers  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  importance  that  tlx*se 
transcription  factors  play  in  their  slx)rtharxl  training  aixl  ultimate  sneeess  in 
tlx*  bnsine.ss  wfirld. 

The  importance  of  the  mailable  transcript  in  the  business  office  is 
stress<*d  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  that  is  easy  to  follow.  Tlx*  students  know 
just  what  to  expect.  For  instance,  the  authors  tell  them  that  they  will  review, 
Ix'ginning  with  Lesson  31,  three  f>f  the  more  common  ns<*s  of  the  comma 
that  appear  in  the  practice  matter  that  follows.  It  is  all  very  simple,  lxx?a»i8«* 
pmx'tnation  marks,  in  this  ca.se  commas,  are  highlighted  by  an  eye-catching 
red  circle.  More<»vei,  a  marginal  remiixler  explaining  why  the  comma  has 
been  n.sed  is  included  to  the  left,  generally  on  tlx*  satrx*  liix*  on  which  the 
particular  red  circle  apix*ars. 

Equally  as  important  is  the  inclusion  of  the  "s[x*cial  spelling  study,”  which 
presents  troublesome  words  that  plague  s«*cretaries  in  busiix*ss  offices  every¬ 
where. 

One  of  tlx*  valuable  t<*aching  helps  is  the  st<*p-by-step  pr»x*ednre  that  tlx* 
authors  have  onflined  to  aid  students  in  mastering  the  marginal  rerniixlers 
that  ap|x*ar  throughout  the  Mamial. 

Yes,  "tomorrow’s  secretaries”  will  fiixl  their  mastery  of  (iregg  shorthand 
made  easier,  arxl  you  (the  t«*acher)  will  discover  that  pretranscription 
pointers  have  lx*en  made  more  teachable,  through  the  marginal  reminders  in 
the  Gregg  .Manual.  'Fhe  resnlt  is  lx*tter-trairx*d  seen*taries. 
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Consumer  buying  can  be  improved  by  a  l>rtter 
ijiiclfTstandiiiK  slaiidards  atid  of  information  printed  on  labels.  Covern- 
nient  af^encies  and  business  co-o|M*rate  in  many  ways  to  standardize  the 
pr(Kliifts  America  uses,  but  many  |)«'rs«>ns  know  little  about  this.  Using  labels 
intelligently,  in  fact,  is  pracrtieally  an  art.  Young  eonsnrners  will  l<‘arn  Ix-st 
by  studying  tliorouglily  the  lalwls  themselves,  rather  than  merely  reading 
and  listening  alxmt  them. 

Ulass  activities  for  a  unit  on  standards  and  lalwls  can  be  colorful  and 
dramatic.  The  tr-aeher  might  have  a  collection  of  various  labels  ready  foi 
analysis  on  the  first  day— as  a  sort  of  pretest  of  what  the  students  know.  A 
hulletin-lM)ard  display  also  nu>tivates  diseussirm  at  the  start  of  such  a  unit. 
Ih-  as  pra(‘tical  as  is  possible. 

Tho  introductory  discussion  might  be  followed  by  having  the  students 
collect  various  lalx-ls  for  further  analysis.  Kaeh  mie  may  coner-ntrate  on  one 
particular  kind  of  |)i(Kluct  and  report  to  the  class  on  it.  Students  may  also 
prepare  a  report  on  the  organizations  that  have  aided  standardiz.ation.  S<*pa- 
rate  committees  can  investigate  n*search  laboratories,  floveriiment  agencies, 
professional  as.sociations,  trad<‘  associations,  magazines,  an<l  consumer  agen¬ 
cies.  Each  committee  should  write  for  information  about  what  the  organ¬ 
izations  it  is  reporting  on  do  to  help  the  consumer;  each  committee  rnernlxM 
might  r»*port  on  one  as.sociation.  This  activity  should  Iw  organized  well  iti 
advanci*  of  the  time  reports  are  due. 

Comparisons  of  two  or  more  labels  can  be  made  in  class.  Informative 
labels  can  l>c  contrast(‘d  with  those  that  contain  mandatory  information  nr 
trade  puffs.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  develop  lug  tuily  a  critical 
attitude  toward  the  labe-ls  but  also  to  use  the  information  provided  on  the 
l>etter  labels.  Displays  of  actual  cans  would  dramatically  illustrate  the  con¬ 
fusion  in  regard  to  sizes  and  cost  |M*r  ounce.  Such  activities  are  practical  and 
can  result  in  r<‘al  understanding  of  the  use  of  labels  and  standards. 

Amon^  the  most  useful  materials  for  this  unit  is  "Using  Standards  and 
Labels,'  by  the  Consumer  Education  Study.  Other  materials  can  be  obtained 
from  the  organizations  the  cfunmittces  have  contacti*d— «>rganizations  like  the 
United  .States  Departntent  of  Commerc'e,  United  States  Department  of 
.\gricnltnre.  United  States  Hureaii  of  Standards,  National  (banners  .\ss(K'ia- 
ti»»n.  United  .States  Testing  Company,  Amerk-an  Institute  of  Laundering, 
American  Dental  AsstK'iation,  Electrical  Testing  Lalxtratories,  American 
Me<lical  ,\ss(K’iation,  National  .\ssociation  of  Manufacturers,  C.oihI  Him.sr- 
hrrpiiifi.  Vomit’s  Modozine,  Consumers  Union,  C<msumers  Research,  Better 
Hiisiiicss  Kureau,  Am<‘rican  .Automobile  AsstK'iation,  CrtK'ery  Manufacturers 
of  .America,  Merchandise  Research  LalM)ratories. 

Rulletin-lM)ard  materials,  such  as  sample  kits  of  lalwls,  can  be  secured 
from  the  Creat  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  (amipany,  370  Ivcxington  Avenue, 
New  York  f'ity;  U.  S.  Inspected  ImkkIs,  Education  Service,  74.5  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  Citv;  Reid  Murdock  Division.  Consolidated  CrtK-ers  Asstx-iation, 
P.  O.  Box  .5009,  Cdiicago  80;  and  ItK'al  grocery  chains.  Other  materials  may 
be  secured  from  Brand  Names  Foundation,  Inc.,  119  W<*sl  .57  Street,  New 
York  19;  and  the  WtKiI  Bureau,  Inc.,  17  West  46  Street,  New  York  19,  New 


York. 

Evaluation  of  a  study  of  this  kind  might  Im*  achieved  by  passing  out  a 
variety  of  labels  and  asking  students  to  an.swer  the  following  questions  about 
one  particular  laln'l:  (1)  What  mandatory  information  does  the  Libel  con¬ 
tain?  (2)  What  extra  information  <1(k*s  this  lab<*l  have?  (.3)  Wliat  other 
information  could  have  Ikimi  includi'd,  or  how  could  the  laln'l  Im*  improved? 
(4)  Wliat  is  your  jiersonal  (consumer)  evaluation  of  this  particular  label? 


ing  is  the  emotional  effect  of  errors 
and  oi  str(;kjng  difficulties.  Errors 
and  difficulties  cause  fears  of  making 
more  errors.  These  fears  inhibit  fast 
movements.  .A  fund.imental  principle 
of  movenu'iit  learning  is  that  a  move¬ 
ment  will  not  Im*  mad(*  inort*  rapidly 
than  in  the  past  unless  the  operator— 
.it  l(*ast,  a  responsible  op«*rator— 1h*- 
lievi-s  it  can  lu*  made  satisfactorily. 
•All  learning  exercises  should  be  based 
on  using  the  (*asiest  possible  stroke 
sequ(*nces  first  and  gradually  building 
up  to  the  more  difficult  stroke  se¬ 
quences  by  tlegrees. 

Speed  Requires  Planning 

Learning  (*xcrcisc  for  row  Ictter- 
sequenc(*s  interrupt<*d  by  two  or  mori* 
strokes  of  other  fing<*rs  should  have 
a  place  in  a  w(*ll-organiz(*d  plan  for 
teaching  typewriting.  .As  the  typist 
reach(*s  high  speed  levels,  the  eye- 
span  widens  so  much  that  five,  six,  or 
more  letters  an*  seen  and  recognized 
ahead  of  the  key-stroking  finger.  This 
w'id(*  eye-span  will  include  all,  or  a 
larg<*  part,  of  many  words  in  which 
interrupted  letter  sequ(*nces  will  be 
n*cognized.  'I'hese  words  pr(*S(*nt  a 
problem  to  the  typist  who  is  not  pre- 
par(*d  for  typing  them.  Thus,  when 
first  confronted  with  words  like  exact, 
rase,  cure,  cooper,  package,  vuichinc, 
ev<*n  the  mod(*rate-speed  typist  is 
likely  to  s<*e  the  ee  or  ec  succession 
in  th(*se  words  and  hesitate  whether 
to  type  (*ach  as  a  separate  letter  or 
by  an  interrupt«*d  ec  or  ce.  stroke. 
Speed  requires  that  these*  sentenees  be 
ty|M*d  as  a  learned  serie*s.  Learning 
exerci.ses  including  all  the  common 
words  containing  base-row  s(*quences 
interrupt(*d  by  two  strokes  should  be 
provi(h*d  for  the*  moderate-siM*(*d  typ- 
i.sts,  and  seqiu*nce*s  interrujited  by 
three  or  four  letters  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  fast  typists. 

Exercises  to  Learn  Control 

Reducing  stroking  errors  on  ba.se- 
row  keys  dep(*nds  on  using  l(*arning 
exercis(*s  that  (*stablish  controls  for; 

•  faimplete  movements  for  strok¬ 
ing  eaeh  k<*y  reaehed  on  eith<*r  an¬ 
other  bank  or  on  a  center  row 

•  P]very  stroking  movement  and 
combination  made  by  each  finger 

•  All  th<*  frequently  made  move¬ 
ments  for  stroking  l(*tter  s(*(iuences  in 
a  base  row 

•  Interrupted  stroke  s<*quences  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ability  of  each  student 
to  tiTie  difficult  sentences  rapidly  and 
.leeurately. 

BUSINF,.S.S  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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STUDENTS  ARE  PEOPLE,  TOO 

^('niilitiuctl  frimi  imuf'  l~ ' 

program  to  (ill  the  iirods  ol  llicso  dif- 
frroiit  typt-s  lias  tnadc  oin  work  v«*r\ 
sliiiiiilatinK. 

U'itli  a  yoMii^or  cliild.  a  manikin 
from  an  art-sn|)|)ly  store  is  an  iiit<-rest- 
inj*  means  of  demonstrating  correct 
|)osture  at  the  typcvsiiter.  A  lorn  inch  ^ 
fijinre  may  !><•  purchased  for  ihiilv-  ^ 
five  cents.  Last  summer,  the  one  small  f 
l>oy  in  my  class  of  adults  enjoyed  « 
demonstratinf'  just  how  this  manikin  v 
shouhl  hehave  at  th«-  typ»-w  rit<T,  I'Im’  | 
manikin  had  the  three  solid  parts  of  1 
the  human  ImkIv,  the  head,  rih  cane,  i 
and  pelvis.  It  ha<l  flexihle  pipe  cleaners 
for  arms,  leys,  spine,  and  lu-ek.  It  f 
could  he  put  into  action  slum|)ed  over  £ 
an  imaginary  miniature  typ«‘writer,  or 
seated  crr'ctly  and  comfortahly.  My  | 
young  student  named  it  “Mr.  Murphy.”  - 

In  some  classrooms,  advanced  stu-  1 
dents  are  not  allowed  to  lu’lp  hegin-  9 
ners.  In  our  classroom,  however,  w'«‘  S 
sometimes  appoint  students  to  conduct  P 
drills  or  to  monitor  machine  assign-  g 
merits.  Of  course,  to  ])rot«-et  tin*  weaker  ^ 
stud«-nts  from  emharrassment,  wr? 
lU'ver  allow  the  scores  mi  spelling  or 
grammar  tests  to  lx-  discussed.  With-  1 
out  such  needless  discouragement, 
|M)or  students  can  often  he  encouraged  ^ 
to  try  a  second  time.  1 

Put  Them  on  Their  Own  m 
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For  career  discussions.  “( Career  I’lanning  for  Ihisi- 
ness  .Students”  contains  detailed  descriptions  of  actual  departmental  practices. 
It  is  a  joint  piihlication  of  KH'IW  ami  NHTA.  “rhe  High  School  llusim’ss 
Library”  contains  a  complete  list  of  materials  to  u.se  in  each  of  the  various 
subject  areas  in  business  education.  To  obtain  a  copy  of  each,  write  direct 
to  'I’heodore  LaMonte,  New  York  ('ity  Public  Sclnxils,  12-20  27th  .Avenu«‘, 
Long  Islaml  f^ity  2,  New  York.  Send  75  cents  for  «‘acb  issm*.  .Ask  about  the 
yearbooks  publisht'd  by  these  tw(i  prob-ssional  organi/.ations.  I’he  1050  edition 
w  dl  be  available  in  a  few’  months. 

The  United  States  I)<*partment  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Statistic’s,  VVa.shington 
2.5,  1).  C.,  pul)lisbes  both  free  and  im*xpensive  job  information  matc’rial. 
“How  to  (let  and  Hold  the  Bight  job”  will  assist  the  student  in  weighing 
many  factors  about  himself  and  his  future  choice*  of  iK’cupation.  It  can  easily 
be  used  as  a  classrcxim  project.  There  are  alscj  twenty-eight  Occupational 
Outlook  VV^dl  Charts,  12  by  17  inchc’s,  usually  with  a  summary.  Those 
particularly  appending  are:  Chart  No.  12,  Ch*rical  Occupations;  No.  13,  Depart- 
m«*nt  Stores;  No.  IB,  Aeeounting;  and  No,  27,  Banking  Oeeiipations.  Hecpiest 
tin*  complete  list  of  th<*se  publications,  for  tln*r<*  are  others  that  you  may  wish 
to  order. 

“Wanted:  A  Job!”  is  tin*  result  of  a  conference*  of  busini'ss  and  industrial 
pe*rsonnel  ofRce*rs.  It  is  a  summary  of  pe*rsonal  e*harae*t«*ristics  that  are*  ne*e'es- 
sary  f«»r  job  .suce’e*ss.  The*  last  page  contains  a  sugge*steel  rating  scale.  The 
booklet  <*osts  five  c«*nts.  It  was  prepared  by  the  American  Council  on  Kduca- 
tion  Building,  1785  Massachuse*tts  Avenue*,  N.  W.,  Washington  B,  I).  (.'.  Con¬ 
tact  tln*m  for  furth<*r  information. 


A  teacher  must  be*  ready  to  ste*e*r  he*r 
stude*nts  right,  l)ut  she*’s  much  more* 
sue'ce*ssful  if  the*y  fe*el  the*y’re*  actually 
charting  the*ir  own  e*ourse*.  Let  the*m 
kce*p  .some*  rc’ceirds,  such  as  gra|)hs  on 
one-minute;  typing  te*sts,  and  watch 
their  own  score*s.  Whe*n  the*y  eonsnit 
with  the  teache*r,  win)  is  also  ke*e*ping 
sc'orc,  the*y’ll  have  some*  snggc*stions 
to  add.  Teacher  doe*sn’t  know  it  all, 
and  students  seem  to  re*spe‘c  t  a  teacbe*r 
who  eWsn’t  insist  she*’s  pi’rfe*e.t.  Dig¬ 
nity  and  frie*nelline*ss  e*an  In*  combine’d. 
Kve*n  humor  is  de*sirable  to  add  vigor 
to  a  class. 

The  maturing  te*ache*r  learns  to 
liste*n  more*;  she*  forge-ts  he*rse*lf  in  In-r 
stuele*iits’  problems.  In  shorthand,  we* 
make*  an  “I”  with  a  big  eirele*  and  a 
"you”  with  a  little*  hcMik,  but  in  te*aedi- 
ing,  in  life,  it  must  lx*  the*  tjoii  that  is 
big  and  the*  /  that  is  siii.dl.  It’s  tin* 
hiff  you  that  re*ally  InKiks  the  attention 
and  co-ope*ration  of  any  group. 

Whein*ver  jmssible,  find  something 
to  praise.  My  students  see*m  to  like  to 
e*ome  to  scIkm)!.  They  know  it’s  neit 
just  my  cla.ss.  It’s  thrir  c  lass,  texi. 


I 

i 
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Parliamentary  procedure.  A  free*  bcMikle-t,  “Sugge*stions  on  How  to  Holel 
Kffe*ctive  Me*etings,"  contains  ide*as  that  have*  be*e*n  proven  beneficial  by  their 
use  at  many  successful  nn*e*tings.  Ft  has  be*en  pre*pare*d  by  Mobilchome  I)eale*r* 
National  Association,  39  South  La  Salle*  Stre*e“t,  Chicago  3,  Illinois.  Write  for 
your  copy  now. 

Typing  brochure.  An  attrae-tive,  easy-to-read,  2-l-page  bookle‘t  has  been 
I)re*pare*el  for  distribution  to  type*writing  students  by  Smith-Ceirona,  Inc.,  7 It) 
Last  Wate*r  Stre*e*t,  .Syracuse*  I,  Ne*w  York.  In  a  handy  [Wieket  size*,  it  is 
packe*el  with  prae*tical  seigge*stions,  typing  tips,  and  professional  short  e*uts. 
Order  “Tips  to  Typists”  now. 

Adult  education.  Thre*e  ne*w  pamphle*ts  feir  te*achers  and  Ie*aelers  of  aelult 
gre)eips  have  bc’cn  publislie*d  by  the*  .Adult  Kdiication  Association,  iTie  thre*e 
pamphle*ts  compri.se  the  sec'ond  se*t  in  AKA’s  Leade*rship  l'amphle*t  Se*rie*s. 
7’he*  48-page*  bev)kle*ts  are  title*el,  “Unelerstanding  How  Croups  Work,”  "How 
to  Te*ae*h  Adults,”  anel  “How*  to  Use  Be)le  Playing  and  Other  Texils  for  I.e*arn- 
ing.”  The  pamphle*ts  are  BO  cents  each,  any  two  for  $LtM);  or  40  cents 
each  for  from  thre*e  to  lw'e*nty-foeir  e*opies.  All  are*  aelapte*el  from  mate*ria1s 
originally  published  in  Ae/n/t  Lcfulcrship,  a  monthly  pubhVation  of  the  AKA 
at  743  North  W.abash  Avemie,  Chic'ago  11,  Illinois. 

Free  materials.  Four  compilation.s  fat  .50  events  each)  cemtain  a  vast  sourc'c 
of  frf*e  te*aching  materials  that  cover  many  eliffe*rent  areas.  The  booklets, 
"Se>ure;es  of  Free  Pictures,”  "So  You  Want  to  Start  a  Pie*ture  File,”  "Sources 
e)f  Frc'c  anel  Ine*xpensive  Pie*tures,”  anel  "Sources  of  Fre*e  anel  Ine*xpe*iisive 
Te*acbing  .Aids,"  have  been  pre*pared  by  Bruce  Miller,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Bive*rside.  California.  Write  to  him  if  you  are  hacking  source  materials. 
The*se*  fKM)kle*ts  will  [)rf)ve*  highly  infeermative. 
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TODAV  S  /  dictation  M 
SECRETAFRV"  /  transcript 

OVERHEAD 


IKKNK  KKNT  stcpp<(i  through 
the  heavy  metal  door  and  hesi¬ 
tated  a  inoiiurnt  while  it  swiuig  shut 
Ix^hind  her,  A  frown*  wrinklcKl  her 
usually  Kin(M>th  brow.  She  liad  liad 
no  idea  that  a  machine  shop  would 
lx:  so  noisy.  ScreamiiiK^  ribl)ons  of 
metal  left  one  machine  to  fly  against 
a  shield.  Another  machine  s(‘nt  scat¬ 
tered  bits  of  steel  ctmfetti*  into  the 
air.  In  one  wimer  an  enormou.s  bar 
dropfied  to  a  stationary  platform  like 
the  closing;  of*  a  huf^e  mouth.  Irene 
needed  a  job- but  how,  she  wondred, 
I'ould  anyone  work  in  this  din? 

“Are  you  the  new  overhead?"'^  Tlie 
voice  seemerl  to  come  from  nowhen*. 
Irene  hadn’t  noticed  the  man  working; 
Ixthind  the  screen  at  her  left. 

"I’m  sorry,"*  she  told  him,  “I  must 
have  misunderstood  you  in  all  this 
noise.  I’m  looking  for  Mr.  Hardin;;— 
he’s  expecting^  me." 

“I  know,"  said  the  old  fellow,  “You 
want  a  job  as  secretary  here.  'Fhat’s 
why  I  said  you’re  the  new  overhead.* 
All  secretaries  are  overhead,  and  I 
don’t  believe  in  overhead,  A  go<Kl 
pr<xluc*t  .sells  itself,  I  started*  this  sho|) 
twenty  years  ago  in  a  twil  shed."  He 
waved  his  arm  to  take  in  the  complete 
interior  of  the  rather**  large  building. 
“Now,  look  at  it,”  he  said  proudly. 
“Overhead  didn’t  do  this.  It  was  ma¬ 
chinists.  g(KNl  machinists.**  I  let  my 
son  Eddie  hire  you  to  prove  to  him 
that  I’m  right." 

"And  if  you’re  wrong?"  Irene  had 
to  smile  at  the  old  fellow,**  He  was 
likable  in  spite  of  himself. 

Tlie  old  man  grinned,  too.  "Ill  b<- 
tlse  first  to  admit  it,  if  I’m  wrong." 
He**  pointed.  "F-ddie  is  over  there. 
Co  on  over.  Oh,  by  the  way.  I’m  Big 
Ed  Harding." 

"I’m  Irene  Kent,"  the  girl  told'* 
him  and  moved  toward  the  desk  in 
one  comer,  where  a  young  man  stood 
watching  her. 


“You  must  lx;  Miss  Kent,"  he 
grc*«‘ted  her.**  “I  saw  you  talking  to 
I  )ad." 

“Yes,"  she  said  uncertainly,  “and 
he  d<X!sn’t  seem  to  want  a  secretary 
here." 

“Oh,**  don’t  let  him  frighten  you. 
He’s  not  nearly  as  rough  as  he  sounds. 
But  it  is  up  to  us  to  prove  to  him  that 
secretaries*'  are  worth  their  wages— 
and  we  have  only  a  month  to  do  it!" 

“Well—"  Irene  hesitated. 

“You  do  believe**  in  the  importance 
of  your  profession,  don’t  you?"  Eddie 
asked.  “You  can  prove  that  secretaries 
are  worth  while,  can’t  you?”** 

“Of  course,”  Irene  returned  finniy. 

"Good.  Yoti  can  hang  your  coat  and 
hat  on  that  rack." 

Big  Ed  came  up.  "Your  machine 
is  ready,**  Son.  Rememlx’r,  I  agreed 
to  one  overhead,  not  two.” 

“Okay,  Dad.  Just  IfK)k  around,  Miss 
Kent.  ni  lx«  back  to**  help  you  when 
I  can. 

Irene  hung  her  coat  and  hat  on  the 
rack.  When  .she  turned  to  put  her 
purse  into  a  drawer,  she**  saw  the 
ext<*nt  of  disorder  on  the  desk.  .She 
had  seen  wastebaskets  in  better  shaix*! 
Scattered  over  the  top  of**  the  desk, 
in  heaps  that  defied  tin?  law  of  gravity, 
were  letters,  bills,  invokes,  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Sorting  them  kept**  her  busy 
until  noon. 

After  lunch  Irene  straightenerl  the 
desk  drawers.  Semn  it  was  five  o’clock, 
and  she  was  still  working.** 

Wiping  his  hands  on  a  towel,  Eddie 
came  up  to  the  desk.  “Say,  it  looks 
Ix‘tter  already,"  h<‘  told  her. 

“Thank*"  you,”  lr<*ne  replied  and 
then  rushed  on  to  the  big  (piestion 
that  had  Ix‘<*n  in  Imt  mind  all  day. 
“Surely  some  pap<‘r  work*'  has  been 
reepiirMl  Ix^fore  this  time.  Who 
handl(Kl  it?” 

"Anyone  who  was  waiting  for  more 
parts,  or  for  machine  repairs,**  has 


worked  at  the  desk.  Dad  and  1  wrote 
up  essential  reports  after  five.  I  don’t 
think  I  need  to  tell  you  what  a**  mess 
we've  made.  If  Dad  didn’t  turn  out 
such  gofxl  work,  he  wouldn’t  even 
have  a  shop." 

“I  suppose  you  know  that  I’m  not*" 
familiar  with  all  these  fonns  you  re¬ 
ceive,”  Irene  said. 

“I  know.  Just  hold  anything  you 
don’t  understand  until  after**  five 
o’chx'k,  and  well  figure  it  o»it  to¬ 
gether.  It  dfx'sn’t  .seem  right  to  ask 
you  to  work  overtime  from  the**  first 
—and  without  pay— but  it’s  the  only 
thing  I  can  do.  Are  you  willing?" 

"Of  c-ourse  I  am.  Secretaries  don’t 
work**  by  the  cloc'k  that  closely.  In 
fact.  I’ve  saved  this  pile  to  ask  yon 
about  now.  Do  you  have  any  sort  oi 
filing  system?”** 

Eddie  grinned.  “We’re  lucky  t* 
have  a  filing  cabinet." 

"Ill  set  up  a  system  in  the  morn 
ing,"  she  promised.*® 

For  three  weeks  Irene  worked  ii. 
the  Harding  Machine  Shop  “office,” 
with  Eddie’s  lu'lp  in  spare  moments 
and  after  five  o’clock.*"  She  learned 
all  the  forms  they  received  and  made 
a  few  of  her  own  to  simplify  her 
work.  Occasionally,  even*'  Big  Ed 
would  admit  that  one  of  her  short 
cuts  was  good.  “But  I  still  don’t  think 
overhead  pays,”  he  would  repeat** 
stubbornly. 

It  was  Tuesday  of  the  fourth  week 
when  two  notices  c-ame  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  mail  of  contracts  that  would  not 
be*®  renewed.  Irene  knew  that  one  of 
the  contracts  was  csTX*cially  important 
to  the  shop.  Rig  Ed’s  fac-e  was  livid'® 
when  he  first  saw  these  fiotices,  and 
he  hurri(‘d  away  toward  his  son. 

'Tliat  evening  Irene  suggesl«*d  that 
she®'  quit  at  oncf. 

“No,”  Eddie  .«aid,  showing  some  of 
his  father’s  stublximness.  “Dad 
thought  of  that,  but  hell  live  up  to 
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OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 
By  the  Way 

All  Kreat  acconiplishnu'iits  have  had 
as  their  foiiiidatioii  the  careful  duiii^ 
(»f  little  things,  called  detail.  No  ri^ht 
thought*  you  think  and  no  right  work 
you  do  is  tiMi  small  to  lx*  important. 
.Small  things  make  great  things  pos¬ 
sible. 

.And  so  it  is*  in  your  saving,  too. 
Not  everyone  can  save  dollars,  hut 
most  of  us  can  save  a  few  cents  regu¬ 
larly.  It*  is  the  saving  of  a  few  pennic's 
«‘ach  week  that  will  ultimately  add  up 
to  a  nice  little  nest  egg  for  the‘  fu¬ 
ture.  Hegin  now  to  cherish  the  worth- 
whil<‘  things  that  you  do,  he  they 
ever  so  small,  and  the  moni'y  that  you 
can*  .save,  no  matter  how  little.  (105) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 
The  Horse  and  the  Hog 

A  Hog  that  was  lazily  lying  in  the 
sun  saw  a  Horse  advancing  on  his  way 
to  the  battlefield.  The  Horse*  was 
gaily  adorned,  and  proudly  spurned 
the  ground  as  if  impatient  to  charge 
the  enemy. 

The  Hog  half  lifted  his*  head  and, 
grunting,  said  to  him,  "What  a  fool 
you  are  to  he  so  ready  to  rush  to 
your  death!” 

“Your  speech,"  replied  the  Horse,* 
“fits  well  a  vile  animal  that  livi*s  only 
to  get  fat  and  lx*  killed  by  the  knife. 
If  I  die  on  the  field,  I  die*  where  duty 
calls  me  and  shall  leave  the  memory 
of  a  good  name  behind,” 

( It  is  not  death  but  the  manner  of 
it*  that  is  important.)  (104) 

— Adapti'd  from  Aesop’s  Fohles 


his  word**  to  keep  you  a  month.  And 
I’m  snn*  that  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  thosr*  cancellations.”  He  .shook 
his  head.  “I  hate  even**  to  think  of 
going  back  to  tlx?  old  way.” 

Irene  felt  Ix-tter  when  no  cancella¬ 
tions  came  in  on  Wedix*sday.  But** 
Thursilay  brought  three*. 

The*n  it  was  Friday.  He*r  last  day. 
She  knew  now  that  she  should  never 
have  takf*n  the*  job.  She*  had  failed*** 
mis(*rably.  Rig  Kd  was  kindness  itself 
all  day.  At  least,  he*  wasn't  going  to 
say,  “I  told  yexi  so.”  In  fact,***  he  told 
Irene  that  he?  woulel  give  her  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  "You’re  a  goexl  secre*tary," 
he  assure*d  her,  “feir**  anyexx*  whei 
lH*lieves  in  them.” 

Eddie  wa*.  sile*nt  all  elay.  No  eme 
mentieMX*d  the-  two  cexitraet  re*ix?wals 
that  came  in.** 

The  day  drugged,  <*very  ine»me*nt 
crawling  over  lre*ne’s  tejrtured  nerves. 


About  three*  o’clock  she  looked  up  to 
.see  a***  man  .standing  lx*fe>re  her  say¬ 
ing,  “I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!  Hut  1  had 
to  come  by  to  st*e  for  myself.” 

Big  Ed  came***  up,  smiling  broadly. 
“Helle),  Jack.” 

“Hello,  Big  Ed.  Se>  you  finally 
\ve*akeiu*d  and  hirt'd  a  secretary.” 

Big  Ed*‘  sh(M)k  his  head  .se)lH*rly. 
“It  was  Eddie’s  idea,”  he  said,  indicat¬ 
ing  his  .sein,  who  had  joine*d  the  group. 
“I  gave**  it  a  month’s  try,” 

“Big  fc]d,”  the  man  said,  “there  has 
n(*ver  Ix-en  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  your  machine-shop  work  is  the 
finest**  in  the  state.” 

Again  Big  Ed  .smil(*d.  “I  tried  to  tell 
Eddie  that  was  all  that  was  n(*t-essary, 
but  you  know  young**  p«*ople.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  do  but  that  we  hir«*  a  .s<*c- 
retary.  I  think  he’ll  lx*  conviiu-t*d  now 
that  Miss  Kent  is**  unix-cessary  over¬ 
head.” 

“He  may  l>c  convinced,  hut  I’m 
not,”  Jack  retorted.  “I’ll  have  to  t(*Il 
you.  Big  Ed,  that  we  buyers**  talk(*d 
it  over  and  finally  decided  that  <*ven 


>oui  excellent  work  didn’t  justily  your 
ixxir  handling*'  of  paiH*r. 

"It  was  rough  on  i«.  We  never 
knew  where  we  stcxHl  with  you 
And,  as  you  know,  we  have  to  report 
to**  honu*  offices,  to  the  (iovernnient, 
and  to  anylxKly  else?  who  gt*ts  a  finger 
in  the  pie.  Then,  just  as  a**  lew  of  us 
notified  you  that  you  had  our  final 
i-ontraets,  tlx*  paix*r  work  improved. 
So,  we  decided  to  renew**— to  give  it 
another  chanc'e.  You  should  have 
some  of  the  renewals  now,  anil  others 
are  in  the  mail.  Of  course,  if*‘  you 
plan  to  let— You  didn’t  really  plan  to 
let  Miss  Kent  go,  diil  you.  Big  I*xl? 

“Not— not  if  she  will  stay,”  Big  Eil** 
inanagi*d. 

“Back  pay  for  lx  r  overtinx*  might 
help  pt'rsuade  her,”  Eddie  suggested. 
Would  it.  Miss  Kent?” 

“1  think  so,”  bene**  smiled. 

“She  deserves  it.”  Big  Ed’s  laugh 
was  a  comlortable,  happy  sound  deep 
in  his  throat.  “You  know  something, 
I  never**  thought  I'd  underwrite  over¬ 
head!”  (1280) 
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ANNE  FOX  GREENBAUM 


I  F  WAS  Maggie  Bishop’s  first  out- 
of-town  business  trip,  and  she  felt 
very  important— aixl  very  ix*rvous.  As 
the*  plane  soared  higher  and  higher 
over  Kansas  City,  she  clutched  her 
brief  case  so  tightly  that  her  knuckles 
were  almost*  white. 

That  brief  case  contained  some 
very  important  pajx^rs.  Maggie  was 
acting  as  a  personal  courier  for*  her 
boss,  Mr.  Ma.son,  carrying  dix-uments 
of  a  hush-hush  nature  from  the 
Kansas  (aty  branch  to  the*  company’s 
main  offii-e  in  New  York.  There  were 
other  business  matters  to  lx*  taken 
care  of,  too,  but  Maggie  knew  that* 


delivery  of  the  brief  ca.se  was  her 
main  concern. 

“You’re  a  smart,  levelheaded  girl,” 
Mr.  Ma.son  had  said  after*  giving  her 
full  instructions.  “And,  alxive  all, 
you’re  trustworthy.  There  isn’t  an¬ 
other  pi*rson  I’d  seixl  on  this*  mission. 
I  know  you  won’t  let  me  down  .  .  . 
and,  by  the  way,  take  time  to  enjov 
yourself  in  New  York.” 

Kecalling  Mr.*  Mason’s  reassuring 
words,  Maggie  s«*ttled  back  and  re¬ 
laxed.  rhe  steady  hum  of  the  plane’s 
engines  sixm  Iiilleil  her  to*  sleep. 

The  plane  had  landed  at  the  (.'hi 
cago  air|Xirt  by  the  tirix*  Maggie 
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awuketiecl.  Slu*  stretched  luxuriously** 
and  was  just  ulxait  to  slip  ln;r  slio<*s 
off  when  a  dark,  heavy-set  man  sat 
down  lx‘side  her. 

“Well,  hello,  there,”  he  said'*  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  for  the  other  pas- 
M'lit^ers  to  hear.  “Long  time  no  ser*. 
.Mind  if  I  sit  here?  1  want  to  ask'* 
you  about  the  gang  at  the  stori*.” 

.Staring  in  surprise  at  tfie  ititrudtrr, 
Maggie  finally  found  her  tongix-. 
“'lliere  must'*  Ik;  some  mistake—"  she 
iH'gaii.  Before  she  could  finish,  she 
felt  something  hard  and  steellike 
against  her  side  and  froze  in'*  horror. 
"A  gun,"  she  whisiK*n'd. 

The  man,  still  smiling  amiably,  now 
mumbled  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth 
.so  that'*  his  words  were  audible  oidy 
to  Maggie.  “Yeah,  a  gun.  Atid  it  says 
to  sit  tight  and  keep  tpiiet.  Don’t  try 
to  put'*  anything  over  on  me  or  .  .  ." 

felt  the  gun  push  harder 
against  her  ribs. 

“You’ll  never  gel  away  with  what'* 
you’re  trying  to  pull,"  the  stranger 
ctmtiniK'd,  “so  cut  out  the  jday-acting. 
You  kiHiw  the  plan.  If  you’re  smart, 
you'll  stick  with'*  it  and  not  try  to 
hog  the  l(M>t  for  yourself.  Just  hand 
over  that  brief  case." 

.Maggie,  tiMi  frightened  to  try  to 
make  any'*  .sense  out  of  his  mutter¬ 
ing,  clutched  the  brief  cas<*  tighter 
through  sIkit  need  to  grab  hold  of 
s(»mething.  Kven  in  her  fright*"  she 
realized  that  the  man  probably 
wouldn’t  try  anything  on  the  airplane, 
and  she  wasn’t  going  to  give*'  up  tin* 
papers  that  easily, 

’’.Sliihhorn,  huh?"  the  heavy-set 
man  growl<-<l.  "O.K.,  have  it  your 
way.  'I'liri'e  hours  and  W'e  hit**  New 
York.  .Meanwhili*,  w<*  sit  right  here 
together,  real  eozylike,  just  the  three 
of  us— you,  me,  and  my  gun.  MaylK*'** 
you’ll  change  your  mind  iM-foi*-  we 
land.  If  not.  I'll  have  to  change  it  for 
you." 

The  next  three  hours  w'l’re  like  a 
nightmare  to  Maggii*.**  At  times  she 
almost  iM'lieved  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  had  dream.  Only  the  glint  of 
steel  at  her  side  and  the  ugly**  h-er 
of  her  companion  convinced  her 
otherwise. 

Tin*  plane  finally  reached  New 
York.  For  a  split  second  Maggie**  felt 
relieved.  At  l»*ast  she  coultl  get  up, 
move  around.  Every  muscle  in  lu*r 
IkmIv  aclu'd  from  sitting  so  still,  so** 
tense.  And  her  h(‘ad  was  splitting. 

Numbly,  she  left  the  plane  and 
walked  toward  the  t(‘rminal,  the 
stranger  sticking  to  hi‘r**  like  glue. 
When  tln*y  entered  the  lobby,  Maggie, 
trying  to  devise  some  plan  of  e.scape, 
looked  around  frantically.**  'rher»' 
must  be  something  she  t'oiild  do. 

“l.ast  chanc'e,  sister,"  the  man 
gi unted.  “Want  to  hand  over  tin*  bag 
quietly?’’ 
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At  her  '"  wit’s  end,  Maggie  decided 
to  surrend(;r  the  brief  case  and  take 
the  consequences.  “All  right,"  sin- 
said,  "you  win.  But**  my  head  is  split¬ 
ting.  Just  let  me  get  an  aspirin. 
There’s  a  Ixittle  of  them  in  the  jnicket 
of  the  brief  case.  I’ll**  just  step  over 
to  that  drinking  fountain  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  'flien  ni  take  a  few  i)ersonal 
things  from  the  case,  and  after**  that 
it’s  all  yours.” 

The  man  eyed  her  suspiciously, 
tln*n  relented.  “.Make  it  snappy,"  he 
barked,  “and  don’t  forget  that**  1 
still  have  this  gun." 

.Maggie  walked  the  few  steps  to  the 
fountain,  just  us  she  stiMiped  to  get  a 
drink,  she  heard  a  loud  .scuffling*'’ 
sound  and  turned  to  see  her  erstwhile 
companion  struggling  with  several 
im-n.  SomeoiK'  shouted,  “Stop!”  and 
a  shot  rang*"  out. 

.Maggie  duck<‘<l.  Afti-r  a  moment 
she  whirled  and  .saw  two  men  clap¬ 
ping  hundcuils  on  her  foriiK’r  .seat- 
mate. 

A  third  man**  came  toward  her, 
flashed  his  identification  badge,  and 
.said,  “J(K*  Boss,  F.B.I.,  Miss.  We  were 
waiting  for  you  to**  g«*t  a  few  feet 
away  before  we  closed  in.  (iouldn’t 
take  the  chanc-r*  while  yon  were  right 
next  to  him.  Looks  as  if  w-e  were*" 
right.  He’s  trigger-happy.  Lucky  that 
shot  didn’t  hit  anyone.” 

“I  think  I’m  going  to  faint,”  Maggie 
murmured,  and*"  the  F.B.I.  agent  led 
her  to  a  chair. 

“You’re  all  right,”  he  said  sooth¬ 
ingly.  “Just  calm  down.  You’ve  been 
through  a  l»>t  in*'  the  past  few  hours. 
Pretty  brave  thing  you  did  -playing 
along  with  him  until  the  plane  landed. 
K<*pt  him  fr«)m  suspecting**  you 
w<*ren’t  the  girl.” 

“(hri?”  .Maggie  in(|uired  feehly. 
■‘Sure.  ’I'hat  character  ov«‘r  there  is 
none  other  than  H(K'k  Hughes,  bank** 
joblwr  extraordinary.  Eva  Hall,  an 
underworld  moll,  was  supiK)sed  to  get 
on  the-  plane  in  Kansas  (!ity'*  with  a 
bri«‘f  case  full  of  hot  money.  H(Kk 
decided  to  board  the  plane  in  Lhuago 
and  take  th<’  brief  ca.se  from  her.** 
But  Eva  didn’t  <|uite  make  the  pl.me. 
'I'lie  Kansas  (aty  F.B.I.  nabbed  her 
instead.  R<H’k  eluded  our  Lhicago** 
fore**,  soim'how.  I'lu’y  wired  us  he’d 
be  on  this  plane." 

He  paused  to  light  a  cigarette. 
"Now,  don’t  Ire  ofIend«’d,  but  it** 
seems  you  and  this  Eva  are  prac¬ 
tically  doubh’s.  So,  I\(K'k,  never  hav¬ 
ing  seen  Eva  in  person,  naturally** 
t(M)k  you  for  ln’r,  especially  when  he 
saw  the  brief  ca.se.  You  know  the  rest.” 

“Then  he  wasn’t  alter  the  com¬ 
pany’s**  papers!"  Maggie  exclaimed, 
and  pr(K'«*etled  to  tell  Joe  Boss  of  h«*r 
mission.  “He  thought  I  was  carrving*® 
.S.50,(KM)  in  cash  in  this  case?”  she 
concluded,  flabbergasted. 


“Kiglit,”  the  agent  said.  “Now  I 
have  another’'  surprise  for  you. 
There’s  a  nict;  reward  waiting  for  ymi 
for  so  ably  assisting  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  a**  dangerous  criminal.  And,” 
he  added  .smilingly,  “well  have  to 
make  sure  that  you  have  a  g(KKl  time 
in  New  York.  That’s**  the  lea.st  the 
F.B.I.  can  do.” 

Maggie  Bishop’s  first  business  trip 
turned  out  to  1m-  a  complete  success. 

(1078) 

The  CPS 

Joins 

the  Front 

LORAINE  JOHNSON 

I  ONCE  ACCEPI  KI)  A  NEW  JOB 
in  a  large  dc-partment  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  On  my  first  day  then-,  1  was 
assigm-d'  to  ih*-  front  line  of  several 
rows  of  desks  and  was  <piite  conscious 
that,  as  the  new<-st  n-cruit,  I  was  the 
target*  for  some  rather  critical  ob- 
■servation  from  bt-hind.  This  only 
added  to  my  usual  case  of  “first*  day 
jitters.” 

No  s«Mmer  had  I  sat  down  in  my 
chair  than  I  realizetl  it  had  Ik-cii  set 
for  someone  much  taller*  than  1,  so 
I  stooperl  down  to  make  tin-  necessary 
adjustments.  I  grabbed  a  couple  of 
wheels,  pushed  a  c-ouplc  of*  Ic-vers 
and  buttons,  'l  ln-n  I  resumed  my  seat, 
and— whang!  1  went  down  about  three 
inches,  with  a  jolt. 

All  work  stopped  while-*  my  co¬ 
workers  reganh-d  me  cpiizzic-ally.  My 
face  growing  redder  by  tin-  minute, 

I  turin-d  the  chair  over’  aud  got 
down  on  tin-  flfMtr  to  do  sonic-  more 
adjusting.  To  my  utt*-r  c-onfusiou,  tin- 
back  of  tin-  chair  fell  off’*  completely 
and  castcTS  roll*-d  in  all  clirc-ctions. 

it  t(K)k  tin-  combinc-d  efiorts  of 
thre-e  janitors  to  rc-assemblc*"  tin-  chair 
and  put  me*  back  in  busiin-ss. 

A  few  hours  latc-r,  the  typewriter 
sec-mc-cl  to  In-  slipping  away  from 
under'®  my  fingers.  Tin-  desk  was  a 
folcl-up  type,  and  I  had  not  made  surc- 
of  the  catch  wln-n  1  had  o|M-in-d  it. 
Coiisc-quently,"  the  jar  of  typing  had 
workc'd  the  type-writer  shelf  loose,  and 
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it  IuhI  l)rj*uii  to  ioKI  up  ol  its  o\sii 
ac-c-ord. 

I'-  iiiadf  a  Ititine  lor  tin-  shelf  just 
as  it  started  to  close,  only  to  discover 
that  the  typewriter  had  hec^Hne'*  un- 
holted  oil  one  side  and  was  slipping 
backward  at  an  alarming  angle.  1 
clutched  the  typewriter  with  one  hand 
and'*  the  shelf  of  the  desk  with  the 
other.  ,\ly  wild  grab  dishxlged  both 
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rihlion  sixkiIs,  and  they  rolled  oil  the 
machine  into  my"’  lap,  then  to  the 
floor,  spilling  yards  ol  red  and  black 
ribbon  along  the  way. 

\  rush  call  was  put  in  lor  my 
friends,  the'*  three  janitors,  to  put 
llumpty  Dumpty  togethiM  .igam. 
They  succeedetl  in  repairing  the  type- 
writtT,  bnt'^  they  never  restored  my 
damaged  dignity.  (•'i4S) 


The  Other  Side 


MARGARET  OTTLEY 

Foil  (,)i  ri  K  A  I.ONC  I  IMK  1  have 
noti-d  articles  and  i«ad  reviews, 
as  well  as  portions  of  books,  dealing 
with  human'  relations  and  the  office 
woiker.  .\nd  1  find  that  almost  with¬ 
out  exception  they  are  rather  one- 
sid<-d  —  dealing*  with  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations,  all  right,  but  usually 
with  how  the  (‘inployer  can  best  get 
along'  with  the  employee. 

Whih'  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor 
ol  improvcanent  from  tin*  I'lnployer’s 
side,  I  do'  feel  that  the  employee  has 
some  responsibility  as  well  for  kee|)ing 
relations  harmonious. 

The  head''  man,  be  he  a  major  or 
a  minor  exei  utive  (or,  lor  that  mat 
ter,  just  a  supr-rvisor)  is  not*  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  ixpect  tin-  employee  to 
observe  company  regulations  as  to 
office  hours,  lie  should'  Im-  able  to 
count  on  eniploy«‘es  lesjiecting  lunch- 
hour  schedules  and  coffee  breaks.  If. 
becausr*  of  the  a|)parently’'  human 
characteristic  to  fudge  a  little,  the 
employee  gets  a  bit  out  ol  line  in 
rt'gard  to  these"  regulations,  he  should 
expect  that  it  will  be  noticed  and  that 
he  may  b(‘  due  lor  a  M'lninder.  Tnless 
the'®  employee  cheeks  himstdl  and 
corrects  lapses  in  this  dir<‘ction,  he 
should  not  consider  a  reminder  a" 
personal  affiont.  lie  contracted  to 
work  the  hours  specifii-d  and  is  aw.iie 
ol  the  lunch-hour  limitations. 

Failure**  to  report  absences  is  an¬ 
other  major  contribution  to  strained 
office  ndatiuns.  It  is  surprising'*  to 
th<-  “old  guard”  that  many  young  em¬ 
ployees  do  not  realize  the  import.mee 
of  seeing  that  the  emploN«'r"  is  noti- 
fi«  d  s<M)n  after  office  hours  stait.  Put- 
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ting  the  call  through  to  a  cu-worker 
is  hardly  tin*  proper'"'  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  report.  If  the  employer  is 
not  available  when  the  call  is  placed, 
a  message  may'*  lx*  left,  of  course, 
but,  if  the  employee  or  the  person 
calling  for  him  knows  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  will  l«‘  availabh-"  later,  a  sec¬ 
ond  call  should  be  made. 

rhere  is  also  the  little  matter  ol  get¬ 
ting  down  to  business  and'*  giving 
some  semblance  of  staying  there  (lit¬ 
tle  only  in  the  minds  of  the  em¬ 
ployees).  Most  employers  hop<-  their 
staff*  members  will  be  congenial  and 
intere.sted  in  each  other  and  each 
other’s  activities.  But,  do  you  sup 
pose*®  th<‘r«“  is  a  supervisor  iu  tin* 
world  who  expects  that  harmony  to 
extend  into  a  constant  hum?  .A*'  real 
izatioii  of  the  compounded  eflect  is 
usually  all  that  is  re(|uiie<l.  But  shoulil 
it  lie  necessary”  for  the  supervisor  to 
jxiint  out  to  the  employees  that  they 
have  gone  overboard  and  thus  cause 
a  strain**  in  human  relations?  1  he 
supervisor  dislikes  calling  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  task;  the  em|)loy«*es  ri  sent 
no*'  matter  how  little-the  lemiinler 
that  they  an*  expected  to  work.  .\ 
simple  .solution  for  the  lietteiiiK'iit*'’ 
of  human  relations  is  to  forestall  the 
|)roblem  by  keeping  a  leash  on  the 
notmal  temptation  to  gossip.*" 

CJo-operalion  is  the  key  word  to  the 
establishment  ol  gcMnl  hiinian  rela¬ 
tions.  .And  don’t  forget  that*'  co-ojx'r- 
ation  is  a  two-sidi-d  alf.iir,  it  rerpiires 
give  ami  take  from  all  partici|)arits. 
In  this  matter  of*®  good  human  rela¬ 
tions,  always  remember  that  the  other 
person  even  a  supervisor  is  human, 
too.  (.YSO) 

*  \  rx atiiil.ir *  inriii<lrH  rh:i(ttrr»  9  an*!  10  of 
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VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  -  I  li*” 
raitirM,  inarKiii  <x‘lliiiK  of  all  InduaioiN 

(K  cxad  l(Kali(>ii  iiii  margin  Ncalr. 

INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  -  I  «  a<  h 
on  the  niacliinr  ihal  ^ivcx  \oii  fhc  "Qtiitk- 
Nwiuir*  |ilal(‘n,  ihal  iiiak(*<i  ili<‘  VisOinaiit  a 
NIM*!  iaii/rd  writing  mat  hint’. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  -  Sa\t-  mdit 
f  “it-ath"  with  onr-xpacr  inovrmeni  of  ilif 
It-vri  for  «ingl<-  spacing;  iwo-xpatt-  movrincni 


foi  doid)lf  spacing;  mil  .  .  .  lhr<-c- spate  mote 
mi-ni  for  all  spaiings. 

FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS - 
(aitixfiiifiilly  plated  on  fating  panel;  instant, 
piet'ision  set  and  rleai;  simplilies  taliidalion 
rei|tiiied  in  all  I)|K‘s  of  piofessional  wotk. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  -  Simplifies  liglil 
margin  jiistifiration  anil  ‘error  t orret tioii." 

ALL  THE  “PROFESSIONAL"  FEATURES 
—  assuring  a  thorough  preparation  for  ihe 
linsiness  world. 


PRICED  AT  A  LOW. 

LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE  I 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

678  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


I  R.C. Allen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

I  Rraiil  Av«.,  N.  Orgsd  tsptds.  MtdU^an 

I  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

I  Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information 
I  about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 

1  NAME - -  - - 

I  SCHOOL _ _ _  _ 

ADDRESS  _  _ _ 

CITY  _  — -  -ZONE  -  STATE -  - 


R.C.Allen 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Hold  Foar>Day  Education  Conference 

...in  Washington  last  month.  The  key  issue  was  the 
extent  of  Federal  participation  in  aid  to  education. 
The  delegates'  final  report:  "The  participants  ap¬ 
proved.  .  .more  than  2  to  1  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  Increase  its  financial  par¬ 
ticipation  in  public  education.  Of  those  favoring 
such  an  increase,  the  overwhelming  majority  approved 
an  increase  in  Federal  funds  for  school  building  con¬ 
struction.  On  tho  issue  of  Federal  funds  to  the  states 
for  local  school  operation,  the  participants  divided 
almost  evenly." 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Announces  Casebook 

...to  cover  the  various  problems  of  business  teach¬ 
ers.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  case  his¬ 
tories  that  represent  the  problems  they  face  in  all 
types  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Casebook  Project  includes:  Wayne  House, 
Helen  Kelly,  Mrs.  Madeline  Strony,  Donald  J.  Tate,  and 
Estelle  L.  Popham,  the  chairman.  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
members  should  send  cases  to  Dr.  Tate,  Department  of 
Business  Education,  Texas  Technological  College,  Lub¬ 
bock,  Texas.  Graduate  or  undergraduate  students  should 
submit  cases  to  their  instructors,  who  will  forward 
the  cases  to  Dr.  House,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 


TV  Network  Links  Idaho  Schools 

...in  first  closed-circuit  television  hook-up  be¬ 
tween  a  college  and  all  public  schools  in  a  community. 
It  is  being  installed  in  Pocatello.  It  enables  one 
teacher  standing  before  a  camera  in  the  Idaho  State 
College  television  studio  to  instruct  over  300  stu¬ 
dents  in  eleven  public  schools  at  the  same  time.  Four 
types  of  educational  programs  will  be  telecast:  spe¬ 
cialized  classes  (art,  speech,  etc.)  whose  teachers 
formerly  traveled  from  school  to  school ;  visual  aid 
programs;  in-service  training;  and  faculty  meetings. 


The  Abacus  vs.  the  Adding  Machine 

...in  four  scattered  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Schools  ere  testing  an  experimental  method  of  teaching 
arithmetic  that  uses  an  American  version  of  the  an¬ 
cient  abacus  and  the  modern  mechanical  adding  machine. 
Seven  schools  in  the  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  area  will 
continue  using  the  method  that  they  first  tried  in 
1954.  At  the  same  time,  schools  in  Birmingham,  Mich¬ 
igan;  Sacramento,  California;  and  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
will  test  the  method  for  the  first  time. 
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PEOPLE 


•  Lylf  Muxw't‘11  has  received  his 
Kd.D.  (h‘grc<‘  frj)m  the  University  of 
("olorncio,  Boulder.  lie  is  an  assistant 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  F.ducntion  and 
Secretarial  Studies  at  Michigan  State 
University,  Hast  Lansing. 

Maxwell’s  dissertation,  written 
under  the  guidance  of  11.  H.  Mills, 
was  titled,  "Business  Kducation  in 
the  Public  See»>ndary  ScIhkiIs  in  the 
State  of  Michigan.” 

Maxwell  is  a  past-pr<‘sident  ()f  the 
Michigan  BKA.  lie  is  an  active  mem- 
Imt  of  NBTA,  UBKA,  the  NABTII 


i.VI.K  Maxwki.i. 

the  llii'sis  teas  st’comlary  gclumls 


and  si'veral  teaching  fraternities.  He 
is  an  honorary  mernlx'r  oi  the  Tuelnir 
Lhapter  of  NSA  and  a  deputy  Cfnin- 
s<‘lor  of  Alpha  Kappa  Psi. 


•  ( Charles  VV'.  Foster  has  Ihvii  ap- 
{Miinted  executive  secretary  of  the  As- 
•suciation  of  SchcH>l  Business  Officials 
of  the  United  States  an<l  Canada.  The 
ap|)ointment  coincides  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  association’s  headrpiarters 
from  Kalarn.i/oo,  Michigan,  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

Foster  has  [wen  hiisiness  managei 
and  secretary  for  the  hoard  of  r*«lnca- 
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f  MULTI  PURPOSE  DESKS 
TYPEWRITER  DESKS 
BOOKKEEPING  DESKS 
ART  DESKS 

DESKS  TO  YOUR  ORDER 
POSTURE  CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM  CABINETS 


Write  (or  free  calaloq  and  copy  of  Im- 
potiant  Bummaiy — "Tlie  Proper  U*e  of  Typing 

Deck*" 

DESKS  or  AMERICA.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  6185  Bridgeport  6,  Conn 


^ypistsj  learning  and 


earning!  [q  best  with 


•  All  m«t4l  HHie  PIK6 

•  Enimtied  finish  in 
Griy.  Tan  or  Green 

•  /"wide  1 9V2" 
high,  base  S” 
deep 

•  Holds  typing  text 
books  without 
tipping 


SCHOOL  TESTEO 
and  Teacher  Approved 

The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor* 
re(t  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
<yP<nA.  quicker  learning  . . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one 
ORDfR  NOW  by  Moil  If  not  ovoilabl*  from 
your  local  ilotionaf. 


tion  for  'rliorntoii  Towiishij)  iiiKii 
Sch(K)l  anti  Junior  f^ollegt?  at  Harvoy, 
Illinois,  since*  1951.  lie  has  lH*en  a 
business  teacluT  at  Potomac  (Illinois) 
liigli  School  anti  head  of  the  business 
education  department  at  ('ommunity 
High  School,  Pittsheld,  Illinois. 

•  Kli/alM-th  1.4)hren  has  lieen  ap- 
ptjinted  head  of  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  department  of  Roosevelt  High 
SchfMil,  Seattle,  Washington.  She  has 
taught  at  the  West  Seattle  High 
SeluKrl  for  the  last  lour  years.  Previ¬ 
ously,  she  taught  hnsiness  subjects  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  and  tin*  Uni¬ 
versity  ol  Minnesota. 

•  W.  S.  Kiitpia  last  fall  round(*d 
out  his  fiitieth  year  as  a  hnsiness 
teacher  in  Bowling  Cr<*en  Univ<*rsity, 
Bowling  f;rec*n,  Kentucky. 

•  Frank  VV'.  Latihain  has  rr’c-eivi'd 
his  Ph.n.  di*gn*r*  from  the  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arlxir.  His  disserta¬ 
tion,  “A  F’u'ld  Investigation  of  tin- 
f  lo-ojX'rative  Biisini'ss  Oeeiipations 
Program  in  tin-  Midland  (Michigan) 
High  School,”  was  writtr*n  under  the 
direction  ol  J.  M.  Trytten. 

Lanhani  is  a  teacher-trainer  in  the 
( ;o-op<*rative  Officr*  Oeeiipations  Pro- 


F'hanic  W.  Lamiam 
.  .  .  invrsfif'atinf'  co-op  pwnrams 


grains  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
School  of  lulucation  and  Extension 
Service,  He  teaches  in  the  90  second¬ 
ary  scIkmiIs  of  the  state  that  have  co- 
o|M*rative  programs. 

Lanham  is  president  of  the  Kappa 
Chapter,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  He  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sews  Bulletin,  a  publication 
of  the  Michigan  BE.\. 
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**car^  Starag*  taaiaom*  Siaca  IPtl 
XM  S.  Oambara  M.  a  Oikao#  S,  m.  Bi.l 


•  Philip  S.  PeiM*.  inaiiag«-r  of  tyi>c- 
writer  s<*r\’ic‘<*s  for  Beiniiigton-Band, 


was  cUfted  president  of  the  National 
Noise*  Ahateinent  (Council  at  its  annual 
convention  in  (ihicago.  He  is  the 
author  of  se'veral  biKiks  and  articles 
ill  the  business  education  field. 

•  DellK'rt  J.  Duncan,  dean  of  the 
ScIkmiI  of  Business  of  the  University 
ol  (.'olorado  and  national  authority  on 
marketing,  has  lH*en  appointed  to  the 
Council  of  F^diicational  Advisers  of 
the  American  f>ollege  of  Life  Under¬ 
writers  and  th(*  American  Institute  for 
Projwrty  and  Liability  Uiulerwriters. 
He  will  fill  the  post  left  vacant  by 
Cecil  Puckett,  formerly  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver. 

Duncan  is  the  author  of  many  IxMiks 
and  articles  in  the  field.  He  is  an 
active  memln'r  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  C.'olh-giate  ScIkmiIs  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Corxls 
Association,  anil  the  (diieago  Board 
of  'I'rade. 

•  FI.  Dana  Cihson,  San  Diego  State 
'I'eachers  College,  spoke  Ix-fore  tlx* 
Nippon  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  during  a  round- 
the-world  trip  this  fall.  His  siil)j(*ct, 
“Trends  in  Office  Management,”  was 
recently  ixihlished  in  a  Japanesi* 
maga/ine. 

•  F2dna  L.  Cregg  has  received  her 
Fvd.D.  degree  fr(im  the  University  ol 
Indiana,  Bloomington.  Her  disserta¬ 
tion,  “The  Teaching  of  Shorthand 
Prior  to  19(M),”  was  written  under  the 
direction  of  F.Ivin  S.  Eyster. 

Miss  Cregg  is  currently  chairman 
of  the  Department  ol  Office  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Business  FIdiicatioii  at 
Baylor  University,  Waco,  'lexas.  She 
has  taught  at  high  sclxxils  in  Michigan 
and  Illinois  and  is  a  former  contrihiitor 
to  Businkss  FaiccATioN  Woiu.n. 

•  Mrs.  Mildred  Clatt  was  awarded 
the  title,  “Alpha  Iota  Ideal  Business 
Cwrl,”  at  the  group’s  Philadelphia  con¬ 
vention.  She  is  president  of  the  Pacific 
Western  Association  of  Alpha  lota. 

•  Kenneth  P.  Morse,  executive 
viee-presi(h*nt  and  general  manager  of 
The  Standard  Register  (Jompany, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Offici*  Eijuipmeiit  Manufactur¬ 
ers  Institute  during  the  group’s  annual 
meeting  in  New  York  C’ity.  He  has 
lx*en  vicr*-presideiit  of  the  Institute  for 
the  past  two  years.  He  st*rv<*d  as  first 
vice-president  during  the  last  y'<*ar. 

•  .\lvah  S.  Phillips,  secretary- 
tre*asurer  of  (ioldt*y  Beacom  Schixil  of 
Business,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  died 
suddenly  in  Novemlx*r.  He  had  Ikh*!! 
a  hnsiness  educator  for  30  years. 

Phillips  was  appointed  secretary- 
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tri'u.surer  of  th<*  Coldt'N  Bcaconi  Sc  fuH)! 
in  1951  following  tlie  consolidation 
of  Goldey  and  Bcaconi  colleges.  He 
was  named  director  of  the  schixil’s 
evening  school  in  19.54. 

Phillips  joined  the  fioldey  College 
staff  in  1925  after  his  graduation 
from  the  schcMil.  lie  was  a  memlH*r  of 
the  Imard  of  trustees  at  the  time  of 
its  consolidation. 


GROUPS 


•  'Hie  National  Association  and 
(lonncil  of  Business  Schools  has 
awaided  two  men  for  their  contri- 
hutions  to  private-husiness-.school  ed¬ 
ucation.  .McKee  Fisk,  chairman, 
Division  of  Business,  h’resno  (Califor¬ 
nia)  State  College,  received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award.  James  K. 
Kincaid,  president.  Miller  School  of 
Business,  C'inc'innati,  Ohio,  was  given 
the  Man-of-the-Year  Award. 

The  association  also  elected  the 
following  roster  of  officers:  president, 
I.  W.  Stevens,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  vice-president,  Charles  Palmer, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  secretary, 
Kay  Jack.son,  Wilmington,  Delaware; 
and  treasurer,  Hugh  Barnes,  Denver, 
C:olorado. 

•  'Hie  Tri-State  BKA  has  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  its  hoard  of  officers 
for  the  coming  year.  Thev  are: 
president,  Helen  L.  Widener,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  first  vice-president,  Robert 
Lynch,  Johnstown;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  .Mrs.  Helen  S.  Funk,  Washing¬ 
ton;  secretary,  Kli/alieth  Corcoran, 
BrentwfKxl;  treasurer,  Athena  A. 
Saphos,  Pittsburgh;  and  director  (three 
years),  Frank  F.  Sanders,  Pittsburgh. 
.•Ml  are  from  Pennsylvania. 

•  The  Eastern  fhisiness  Teachers 
Association  has  appointed  local  com¬ 
mittee  cfiairinen  for  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  to  lx;  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
.New  Jersey,  .March  29-31,  19.56. 

Walter  Williams  will  head  the 
publicity  committee,  and  Myron 
Krawit/.,  the  prize  committee.  Selma 
Conston  is  chairman  of  the  .social 
committee.  Co-chairmen  of  exhibits 
are  'Hieodore  N.  LaMonte  and  Arthur 
H.  Rubin. 

•  The  West  Texas  Business  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  elected  its  new  slate 
of  officers  at  a  highly  succi*ssful  meet¬ 
ing  at  Big  Spring.  Mrs.  Bess  Perry¬ 
man,  of  ()des.sa  College,  is  the  new 
president.  .Mrs.  Dean  Box,  Big  Spring, 
is  vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Betty  J, 
Friesinger,  Odessa,  si'cret.iry-treasiirer. 


The  chairman  of  the  secretarial  sec¬ 
tion  is  Jane  Merrill,  Colorado  City, 
and  that  of  the  accxninting  .section  is 
Wilson  Clemens,  Lazhuddie.  Program 
director  was  the  then-president  Har¬ 
old  Vail,  of  fJoward  (.'oiinty  Junior 
Clollege. 

•  'The  business  teacher  section  of 
the  New  Mexico  Educational  As.so- 
ciation  drew  over  150  pt*rsons  for  the 
election  of  its  1955-1956  officers.  The 
new  officials  are:  chairman,  Mrs. 
Lucille  C.  Sampson,  New  Mexico 
Highlands  University,  Las  \'egas; 
vice-chairman,  Helen  Shipp,  Hohhs, 
secretary,  Frank  Cilmer,  .\Il>uquer- 
que;  and  treasuer,  Jean  Marsh,  .\lhu- 
(|ner(|U(‘. 


•  The  National  Office  Management 
Ass<K-iation’s  19.56  annual  convention 
is  schedultxl  lor  May  20-24  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  An  early  sellout  of  spar*  at 
the  largest  exjHisition  of  office  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipmrMit  in  the  nation's  his¬ 
tory  is  indicated.  The  exjxisition  is 
scheduled  for  ('onvention  Hall  hihI 
( lommercial  Museum. 

•  'The  Arkansas  BEA  has  elected 
Mrs.  Ethel  Hart,  of  C’amden,  as  presi¬ 
dent  for  19.56.  Other  officers  chosen 
were;  vicr*-president,  Betty  Orr,  Arka- 
delphia;  secretary,  Mrs.  Nadine  Mar¬ 
cum,  Little  R<x'k;  and  treasurer.  Ruby 
Clrcxnn,  Little  Rix-k. 

Five  district  dirr;ctors  electtnl  were: 
.Mrs.  Julia  McKamie,  Mrs.  Nelda  Me- 


Are  you  teaching  money  management 
in  a  dynamic,  realistic  way  7 


Aft  an  pthn  alnr,  we  know  ymi  are  aware  of 
the  need  for  teaching  young  |x>o|)le  the 
fiinilanientalft  of  ef¬ 
fective  money  man- 
CL  ugement.  But  as  a 

teacher,  how  are  you 
money 

-  management  into 

/.‘•^ _ ^  your  huftinesft  ed¬ 

ucation,  consumer 
prohleiuft,  consumer 
education,  or  distributive  education  c.lafts- 
es?  You  probably  are  iloing  a  «u|X‘rh  job, 
hut  many  teachers  have  ditheulty  in 
finding  realistic  ways  of  itringing  money 
management  into  their  teai  hing  programs. 

As  you  know,  money  management  is  an 
im[M>rtant  [xirt  of  everytlay  living.  It  in¬ 
volves  the  various  ways  imlividuals  and 
families  exefiange  money  for  giuxls  and 
s«*rviees,  and  imdudes  establishing  goals, 
clioi«-e  making,  planning  ex[smditures,  and 
learning  how  to  buy  goixls  and  services 
to  Itent  advantage. 

The  ('.onsiimer  h^lueation  l)e|»artment 
of  Household  f  inance  (ior|)oration  has 
spent  over  2.5  years  in  developing  its 
Money  Management  Program.  One  of  the 
results  td  this  effort  is  the  current  Money 
Management  Library.  I  his  includes  12 
booklets.  'These  booklets  are  written  in 
a  clear,  direct  style  and  are  attractively 
illustrated.  Vie  Isdieve  you  will  find  them 
interesting  as  well  as  informative.  'They 
are  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  you  «an 
adapt  the  material  to  individual  situations. 
Work  pages  and  charts  are  included. 

The  IIKi  Money  Man¬ 
agement  Library  consists 
of‘  Your  Budget;  (ihil- 
•Iren’s  Spending;  for 
Young  Moderns;  Your 
^^^^Heallh  l)«»llar;  Your 
,  Food  Dollar;  Your  (iloth- 
ing  Didlar;  Y<»ur  Shelter 
Dollar;  Your  Home  f  ur¬ 


nishings  Dollar;  Y'oiir  f.ipii|*ment  Dollar; 
Your  Recreation  Dollar;  Your  Shopping 
Dollar;  and  Uonsiimer  Oedit  facts  for 
You.  for  your  convenience  they  are  pack¬ 
aged  in  an  attractive  library  case.  You  can 
obtain  this  complete  s<>t  by  cheeking  the 
coupon  Isdow  and  enclosing  $  I  .f  N)  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing  and  handling. 

Using  these  booklets,  may  we  suggest 
one  te<'hni<pie  for  integrating  money  man 
agement  into  your  business  education 
<lass«*s?  Start  with  general  money  situa¬ 
tions  that  your  students  bring  to  class 
from  cartoons,  movie  or'I  V  plots,  or  from 
advertisements.  You  will  find  that  discus 
sions  will  move  easily  from  the  general  to 
the  more  sfx'cilic  realm  of  your  students' 
|x*rsonal  finances.  You  can  help  them  s«-t 
goals  and  decide  on  the  best  ways  to 
ai'hieve  thosi;  goals. 

I  To  know  more  about  HfU's 
Money  Management  Program, 
cberk  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  our  new,  19.V»,  free 
folder  which  fully  des«  iil<es 
the  booklets  as  well  as  the 
available  filmstrip  lectures. 
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FOR  YOUR  BULLETIN  BOARDS 
fosters,  8  I  10.  each  on*  m  Red  and  Black 

Each  one  illustrates  Faulty  Techniques  and  Correct  Habits  with 
a  touch  of  humor! 


CHECK  THE  SETS  YOU  WANT! 


L  ]  Tyotnq  Re's  DUM 

imliia«f:  “auMhy  Oaul"  (Lidcn 
Fer  B(ll),  “CMaieroiM  Ctrtit" 
(Tri«  Th«M  Haik),  “DrMwy  Dora  ", 
"‘tlaa  Cai-Oewn  tut"  (Wriit  Ac¬ 
tion),  "OMfin  Tom"  (Eytt  on 
Ceey).  "Mara  Taa,  Lom  Yaa",  S*l 
at  6.  fries:  $1.00. 


n  StiortkonO  Do't  onO  DUOS 

Incluatt:  "Artiitic  Ann"  OWritr 
Don't  Draw),  "Fsrastful  Flo", 
“Johnny  Cams  Lats"  (Lata  to 
Clatt),  "Writa  Your  Own  Notaa", 
"SItspy  Tioia  Gal"'  (Laiy  Lii), 
"Muain'  Mot"  (Dayilrtaining  A|ain), 
Sat  of  6.  fries:  $1.00. 


Werkora'  Do'a  and 


□  Ottieo 
DUDS 

Includsa:  "Bubbis-suoi  Guttic" 

"Noity  Nellis'",  "Ths  Glswour  Gal'", 
"Bosay  Btai"",  "Sulky  Sal"", 

Clam"",  “Ba  Loyal"',  "Ba 
Sst  or  8.  fries:  $1.50 


“Bs  a  I 

TiSy"  ,  I 


MAIL  TO:  Poster  Visual  Aids,  Boa  114-W,  Conway,  Naw  Hampshire 


Amount  Enclotod; 


Addross; 
.Sefcoel: _ 


Cutchfon,  Melvin  Siim,  ,Miss  Huustun 
Speck,  and  ,Mrs.  Vertie  Baxley.  Ethel 
Hart  and  Mildred  Brading  were  se- 
lecte<l  as  delegates  to  the  SBEA  con¬ 
vention  at  St.  Peterslnirg,  Florida. 

•  The  New  Jersey  BEA  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  tentative  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  scIkk)!  year.  Its  mid¬ 
winter  meeting  will  feature  a  tour  of 
a  North  jersey  industry.  In  the  spring, 
the  association  will  assist  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  workshop  at  Paterson  (New  Jer¬ 
sey)  Teachers  College.  The  final  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  year  will  take  place  at 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick. 

The  announcement  was  made  at  the 


A  'I'yping  and  Transcription  Aid 

that’s  new  .  .  .  and  varied  ...  as  this  morning’s  mail! 

Gregg  Lcltcrlicad  Pads 


group’s  November  meeting.  The 
theme  of  that  meeting  was  “Business 
Education  in  New  Jersey— Past,  Pres¬ 
ent,  and  in  the  Future."  The  subject 
was  discussed  by  Albert  E.  Jochen, 
Roliert  Joy,  and  Ix)uis  A.  Rice. 


A  new  and  ini|irovrd  pad,  in  roior.  Il  ha«  the  lanit*  KiylilHif-a-kiiMl  format 
M>  popular  in  earlier  prinlinKi,  but  with  modernized  letterhead  detigni  .  .  . 
sixteen  of  tliem  to  assure  thorough  prurticr  in  letter  plaremeni  with  more 
realistic  materials.  Ideal  for  both  review  and  testing.  RO  IciterheadH.  Gummed 
at  bottom  for  easy  selection  and  insertion.  10-90:  35^  ea.  net.  100-1.^>0:  32# 
ea.  net.  500  or  more:  29#  ea.  net. 

Gregg  PubliHliing  Division 


McGraw-Hill  Hook  Company,  Inc. 


•  The  Business  Education  Section 
t>f  the  VV'estern  Tennessee  EA  has 
elected  Betty  Lynne  Donald,  of 
Whitehaven  High  School,  Memphis, 
its  new  chairman.  Claude  Withering- 
ton  is  vice-chairman,  and  Mrs.  ,Min- 
neola  .Morris,  secretary;  both  are 
from  Memphis. 

•  The  Utah  BEA  elected  officers 
for  the  coming  year  at  its  ctinvention 
in  Salt  latke  C'ity.  President  is  Nellie 
Ray,  of  Sn«)w  Colh'ge.  Vice-presi¬ 
dents  are  Fay  Thomas  and  Ed  Christ- 
<*nsen.  The  secretary-treasurer  is  Mrs. 
Norma  Swigert. 

•  The  South  Carolina  BEA  held 
its  seventh  annual  fall  convention  at 
Winthrop  College  in  October.  Mrs. 
.Margaret  P.  Holliday,  state  presi¬ 
dent.  and  Eleanor  Patrick  were  named 
as  official  d«-legates  to  the  UBEA  Rep¬ 
resentative  Assembly. 

•  The  Ninth  Annual  Conference  for 
Teachers  and  Administrators  was  held 
at  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
Teachers  College  in  November.  Fea¬ 
tured  speaker  at  the  business  educa¬ 
tion  section  meeting  was  Vernon  Mus- 
selman,  SBEA  president.  His  subject 
was  general  business  on  the  high 
.school  level.  At  the  general  session, 
the  main  speaker  was  Kenneth  Mc- 
fi'arland,  educational  consultant  for 
Ceneral  Motors  Corporation. 

•  The  IndianaiMilis  Division  of  the 
Indiana  State  Teachers  A.ssociation 
has  elected  the  following  officers  in  its 
business  education  section:  president, 
Rolx^rt  Bowman,  Indianapolis;  vice- 
president,  Elwood  Miller,  Indianap¬ 
olis;  secretary,  Dora  P'reed,  Lafayette; 
and  l)oard  memlx-r,  Mina  Johnson, 
Muncie. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Future  Business  Leaders  Honored  at  Chicago 

Individual  winners  at 
the  recent  FBLA  con¬ 
vention  included  Jane 
Ballanger  (right)— chosen 
Muss  Future  Business  Ex¬ 
ecutive  —  and  Charlotte 
Beeves  (left),  who  tied 
with  Barbara  Watts  as 
Miss  Future  Business 
/.coder. 

Miss  Ballanger,  a  siu- 
dent  at  West  Georgia 
College,  was  presented 
the  machine  donated  by 
the  Gregg  Publishing 
Division,  McGraw  -  Hill 
Book  Company.  Miss 
Beeves,  from  Villa  Ricca 
(Georgia)  High  School,  received  her  machine  through  the  Boyal  Typewiiter 
Company,  New  York.  Miss  Watts,  of  Baton  Bmige  (lA)uisiana)  High  School, 
received  hers  through  the  Remington- Rand  Division  of  Sperry  Raiul  Inc.,  New 
York.  Winners  of  the  male  awards  were  Warren  Betts,  Richmond  /Virginia)  Pro¬ 
fessional  Institute,  who  was  selected  Mr.  Future  Business  F.xectitive  (typewriter 
donated  by  South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Citwinnati)  and  Weldon  Hum¬ 
phries,  Carthage  (Texas)  High  School,  who  was  chosen  Mr.  Future  Business 
/.coder  (typewriter  donated  by  the  Underwood  Corporation,  New  York). 

Teach«*rs  C'ollegr  has  aiiiiouiiced  tlif 
promotion  of  Mrs.  Marj^aret  E.  Mc- 
Ccrn  to  the  rank  of  associate  professor 
of  business  education.  A  graduate  of 
the  school,  she  has  l)een  a  member  of 
tiie  staff  since  Septemf)er,  19.54.  She 
was  formerly  on  the  facidty  of  Cata- 
wissa  (Pennsylvania)  Ilif^h  School. 

•  The  post-war  trend  to  "bigness” 
in  retailing  must  carry  with  it  major 
responsibilities.  This  wartiing  was 
voiced  by  Cordon  B.  Cross  in  the  fall 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  Ketailing,  quar¬ 
terly  publication  of  New  York  UnivtT- 
sity’s  School  of  Retailing.  His  article, 
“The  Responsibilities  of  Bigness,"  lists 
four  obligations  of  large  retailers:  the 
responsibility  for  incr<*ased  pr(Klucti«)n, 
the  responsibility  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  individual,  and  the  responsibility 
of  power. 

•  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana,  has  appointed  four 
new  faculty  members  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education. 

Frances  Hardin  hecornes  an  assist¬ 
ant  professor  specializing  in  marketing 
and  merchandising.  She  has  taught 
at  the  College  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  and  at  Colorado  Women’s 
College.  She  holds  a  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Colorado. 

A.ssistant  professor  Charlotte  Tut- 
hill  will  work  chiefly  in  the  area  of 
secretarial  education.  She  also  taught 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  and 
earned  her  doctorate  there. 

Assistant  professor  Wilmoth  Price 
will  specialize  in  general  business  and 
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•  The  Midwestern  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  Anna  Brier  as 
president,  Stella  Smith  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Tames  Greenawalt  as 
secretary.  All  are  from  Butler  High 
School. 

The  Northwestern  section  of  PSEA 
has  elected  Galen  Wallser  (Meadville) 
as  president,  William  Fl<*ming  (Sae- 
gerton)  as  vice-president,  and  A.  J. 
Hawkins  (Warren)  as  secretary. 


SCHOOLS 


•  The  University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton  School  Alumni  Society  has 
awarded  its  1955  Cold  Medal  of 
Merit  to  Cleo  F.  Craig,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Company.  'The  award,  for  "out¬ 
standing  business  leadership,”  was 
presented  at  the  scjciety’s  annual  din¬ 
ner  at  Philadelphia  in  Noveml>er. 

•  Santa  Cruz,  California,  held  its 
Brst  annual  Business  Education  Day 
in  October  for  175  teachers  of  the 
local  school  system.  The  group  toured 
15  industrial  firms,  studying  the  in¬ 
dustrial  problems  of  the  city  arvd  the 
jobs  available  to  students.  The  day 
was  part  of  a  program  l)eing  spon¬ 
sored  across  the  country  by  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

•  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania)  State 
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An  FraserStik  won't 
teach  you  how  to  spell — 
but  it  will  whisk  away 
spelling  mistakes  that  even 
the  best  Secretaries  ac¬ 
cidentally  make. 

Assuming  yoa  have  been 
well-trained  by  a  good 
Secretarial  school,  your 
A.W.  Faber  F.raserStiic 
will  help  you  turn  out 
beautiful,  mistake-free 
letters  without  “ghosts” 
or  frizzles. 


1.0 

<t 
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FraserStik  gets  into 
narrow  spaces,  takes  out 
one  letter  without  blur¬ 
ring  the  word.  Give 
yourself  the  advantage 
of  Eraser.Stik  and  put 
yourself  in  the  way 
of  a  better  paying  job. 

Pick  one  up  at  your 
Dealer  today. 

TF.ACHI  RS:  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 
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A.W.FABER-GI5rfH 

PENCIL  CO,  INC  NEWARK  3,  N  J 
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ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 

table! 


Al  I  M«tal  .  •  • 
Cushioned  .  •  . 

ADJUSTABLE  UNIT 
EI«v«tM  writing  bed  from  26"  to  29'/4" 
ALL  Coftrtectiont  from  writirtg  bod  to 
table  mounted  in  rubber  I  No  vibrating 
or  pouftdirtg. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 
Write  for  Literature 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINELLAS  INT.  AltPOIT  ST.  PTfEtSMItO,  HA. 


UP  COES 

EFFICIENCY 


in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  alt  sizes  and  types 


of  top-bound  books 


V  Reliovet  eye  (train,  ttniion;  promotci  occerecy, 
(peed 

V  ■"  K  1 1*  ■  1*  (lie;  fit(  ell  de(lt(,  providee  for 
ee(y  (teroge 

/  Two  ceevenient  areevee  for  pon(  or  penciU 

\/  Will  not  "wolk'”  off  de(k 

V  Atfroefive  (olor(  (green,  brown,  ivory,  art-metol 
erey,  yellow) 

^  Smoofn  (erfoca  providee  eoty  cleoning  ond  bar- 
monioee  oppeoronce 

V  Can(f reefed  of  long  lotting,  reinforced  polyttyrane 
plaffic 


FMCn 

I  >11  Copybook  Holdart 

i2-4(  Copybook  Holdm  . 

4E-H  Copybook  Holdert  . 

91  ond  more 

frtcM  f.O.B.  Son  Diego,  Collfomlo 


$2.00  eeck 
1.75  each 
1.60  each 
1.50  each 


CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oepf.  ■.  2227  Pern  Sf..  Sen  Olege  4,  Cnilf. 


business  adniiiiistration.  He  received 
tLie  195.5  Summer  Fellowship  ol  the 
Foiindution  lor  Economic  Eklucation. 
He  hidds  a  doctorate  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ol  .Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Oystle  Jane  Whelan  joins  the 
staff  as  an  instructor  in  secretarial 
f'flucatioii.  She  has  taught  at  BiMuie 
Grove  (Indiana)  public  schools  and  at 
Enkl  I'Oklahoma)  Business  C'ollege, 


GENERAL 


•  'Ihe  iin|M)rtaiice  of  teachers  as 
the  keystone  in  education  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  efforts  to  pass  bond  issues 
and  obtain  .schrNtl  construction,  an  in¬ 
dustry  official  declar(*d  recently.  "Im¬ 
portant  as  these  things  are,"  said 
A.  Lachlan  Heed,  director  of  indus- 
try-<‘ducation  relations  for  .Minneap¬ 
olis- Honeywell  Hegulator  (Company, 
“teachers  really  make  or  break  educa¬ 
tion.  They  cost  the  irjost  and  c'on- 
tribiite  the  most,” 

Heed  told  a  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  .Minnesota  Education  Ass(x;iation 
.that  despite  tlu*  teacher’s  importance 
she  is  not  paid  what  she  is  worth,  is 
overworked,  and  is  not  as  apjireciated 
as  she  should  he.  Teachers  can  cor¬ 
rect  this  situation,  he  declared,  by 
using  successful  sales  techniques. 

The  teacher,  he  said,  must  have 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  make  a 
g(M)d  “pr«Kluct”  —  a  iK'tter  traim'd 
youth.  Sh(‘  must  also  have  the  e<|uip- 
ment  to  accomplish  this  in  the  form  of 
In'tter  training  for  herself.  Finally,  she 
must  sell  her  imiKirtance  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  |>eople. 

•  The  Uniter!  States  government  is 
bf'ginning  exhaustive  te.sts  of  a  type¬ 
writer  that  "could  revolutionize  the 
pr<*sent  tyiiewriter  keyboard,  un- 
chang(‘d  in  eighty-three  years.”  The 
basis  of  tbe  machine  is  a  “simplified 
keylwiard”  that  its  developer,  August 
Dvorak,  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  says  will  lxM)st  the  output  of 
the  average  typist  up  to  3.5  per  cfmt. 

The  system  shifts  the  letters  on  the 
keylmard.  The  principle  is  to  put 
letters  u.sed  mo.st  frerjuently  closest  to 
the  fingers  that  normally  do  the  most 
work.  All  vowels,  for  examph*,  would 
be  on  the  second  or  “home”  row  of 
keys. 

The  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  government’s  hou.sekeeping 
agency,  said  the  changes  would  give 
the  right  hand  56  per  cent  of  the 
work  and  the  left  hand  44  per  cent. 
On  the  present  keyboard.  It  said,  the 
left  hand  does  57  per  cent  and  the 
right  43  i>er  cent. 


**  Modern  Planning 
for 

Business  Training" 

Reprints  Available 
a  24- page  booklet  containing  the 
best  of  the  series  that  appeared 
in  BEW  for  the  past  two  years. 
Here,  in  one  handy  reference 
manual,  you’ll  find  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  solving  your  own 
equipment  and  layout  problems 
— ideas  that  have  worked  in 
other  schools  and  can  work  for 
you.  Single  copy  price:  50  cents. 

Other  reprints  available: 
"Typewriting  Clostroom  Manage¬ 
ment"  (Februtry,  March,  April,  and 
May,  19551  and  "How  Old  Are  Your 
Typewriter*?"  ISepfember,  1954),  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  paset.  Frice;  35  cents 
a  copy. 

"General  Buiineti;  Student  Projects 
that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  |une,  and 
September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price;  25 
cents  a  copy. 

'The  Us*  of  Dramatics  to  Recruit 
More  Business  Majors,"  by  Helen  H. 
Green;  january,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a 
copy. 

"Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  ). 
Milnor  Dorey;  November,  1954.  Price; 
10  cents  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplication — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abrahan 
Kroll;  june,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 

Reprint  Department 

Business  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  enclosing  $  ....  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  reprints: 

He.  of  Copies  Noma  of  Reprint 


Name  . . . 

School  . 

Address  . 

City  . . .  State 
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Siamese  students  attend  a  tijpotn 
da.sn  at  the  Typewriting  Sdwol  of 
the  Thailand  Ministry  of  Kdueation, 
Wat  liopit  Titnnk,  liannkok.  Eaeh  of 
the  above  sttidents  is  a  member  ttf 
the  Hattfikok  Police  Department . 
Three  daily  classes  are  condneted  at 
this  particular  school:  one  each  morn¬ 
ing;  for  yontifi  students;  one  during 
the  afternoon  for  mendier.s  of  various 
(bn  eminent  departments  (  such  as  the 
Police  Department);  and  one  in  the 
eveninf’  for  students  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced  ap,e.  Facilities  at  the  .school 
are  amonfi,  the  mo.st  nuidern  in  the 
country.  (Photo  .supplied  by  Interna- 
tioiuil  Division,  Smith-(b>rona  Ine., 
Syracuse,  Sew  York) 


The  Handwriting  Foundation's 

award  was  niven  to  Max  l{o.sen- 
haus  (standiufi,  in  photo  at  left)  who 
recently  retired  after  35  years  as 
handwriting  teacher  ami  supervisor 
with  the  New  York  City  lituird  of 
F.dueation.  The  annual  award  is  niven 
to  the  individual  who  i.T  cothsulered 
to  have  made  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  luimlwriting  field.  l{o.sen- 
haus  is  .shown  demon.st rating  proper 
penmanship  technique  to  Albert  G. 
Frost,  president  of  the  Fmoulation. 


The  planning  committee  for  the 

iy.56‘  convention  of  the  Mountain- 
Plains  litmness  Education  A.s.sociation 
met  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  lecently  (see 
photo  at  right).  Attending  were,  from 
left  to  right;  E.  C.  Mdlill;  Clyde 
lilanchard;  Agnes  Kinney;  Ijmi.se 
Keller;  Faye  Hicketts;  Della  Hates, 
C.erald  Porter;  Huben  Dumler;  ami 
Half  J.  Thomas.  The  convention 
will  be  held  June  14-16  at  Wichita. 


The  70th  Anniversory  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bu.sine.ss  College  was  celebrated 
recently  at  Hoauoke,  Virginia.  (lue.st 
of  honm  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel 
Roamrke  was  Robert  E.  Slaughter 
(second  from  left,  stamling),  vice- 
president  of  MeCraw-llill  Rook  Com¬ 
pany  in  cluirge  of  (iregg  Publishing 
Division.  Others  .standing  at  the  head 
table  are  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  E.  II. 
OuUl;  Mrs.  Murray  Coulter;  Murray 
Coulter,  president  of  NRC,  James 
Hancock;  E.  M.  Coulter;  ami  Mrs 
J.  O.  Royd. 
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Cabinet  Hot  Mod*rn  Styling 

The  new  “Trernl”  cabinet,  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Heyer  Ojrporation,  of 
(Tiicago,  combines  the  sturdiness  of 
an  office  cabinet  witfi  the  appearance 
of  home  furniture.  It  is  an  ideal  work¬ 
ing  base  for  duplicating  equipment, 
with  easily  accessible  storage  space 
for  supplies. 

'Ilie  finish  is  not  affected  by  spirit 
fluid  or  mimeograph  inks.  Tapered 
wofKlen  legs  have  self-leveling  brass 
feet,  llie  styling  blends  with  modern 
or  traditional  furnishings.  Trend 
stands  30V^  inches  high  on  6-inch 
adjustable  U^s;  it  is  31  inch(‘s  wide 
and  16  indies  deep.  The  inside  shelf 
is  adjustulile. 

Grod«  Students  th«  Easy  Way 

Dial-A-Crade  c-onsists  of  a  card- 
Uiard  disc  mounted  on  a  cardboard 
rectangle.  Rotating  tlie  disc  will  indi¬ 
cate  grades  to  be  given  for  timed 
writings  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  for 
first-  or  sec<jnd-year  students,  with 
anywhere  from  zero  to  ten  errors,  and 
in  a  word-i^r-minute  range  of  21 
to  56  plus. 

The  warn  are  printed  on  the  rec¬ 
tangle,  the  errors  on  the  disc,  and  the 
grades  are  visible  through  slots  when 
the  correct  alignrTu;nt  is  made.  Write 
for  further  details  to  Julius  Nelson, 
4(K)6  Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore.' 

Synchronizar  Oparatas  Itsalf 

The  new  Revere  Projector-Recorder 
Synchronizer  provides  audio  cximmen- 
tary  in  perfect  synchronization  with 
your  slide  picture.  There  is  nothing 
to  touch,  no  signals  to  disturb  your 
showing.  Any  silent  p<>riod  of  four  to 


eight  seconds  on  your  tape  automatic¬ 
ally  initiates  a  slide  change.  Slides 
can  be  advanced  manually  or  retarded 
at  will. 

The  synchronizer  operates  only 
with  the  888  projector,  but  can  be 


used  with  any  Revere  tape  recorder. 
It  retails  at  $34.50  from  the  Revere 
Camera  (Company,  Chicago. 

Cabin*!  Ofi*r*d  with  Sign  Kit 

A  storage  cabinet  is  now  being 
supplied  without  extra  charge  to  pur- 
cha.sers  of  Mitten’s  Display-Sign- 
Vlastcr  Kits.  Available  in  four  sizes, 
the  cabinets  are  crm.structed  of  sturdy 


corrugated  board.  They  contain  steel- 
reinforced  sliding  panel-shelves  on 
which  Mitten’s  letters  are  mounte<l 
for  easy  handling. 

EUch  master  kit  L'ontains  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  popular  character  faces,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  %  to  4Vz  inches. 
Steel  pins  in  the  back  of  each  letter 
allow  it  to  be  pressc‘d,  like  a  thumb¬ 
tack,  into  any  soft  background.  For 
further  information  write  to  Mitten’s 
Display  Letters,  2  Wt*st  46th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Point  with  a  B*am  of  Light 

The  Swedi.sh-crafted  Nife  Optical 
Pointer  PE'-4  is  especially  useful  with 
slides  or  slide  films.  The  filament  of 
the  bulb  is  arranged  in  the  shape 
of  an  arrow.  'Tliis  image  may  be  pro¬ 
jected  clearly  for  a  distance  of  98 
feet.  It  is  shown  through  double, 
finely  adjusted,  coated,  objective 
lens.  The  lightweight  instrument 
measures  1 1  inches  in  length  and 
1^  inches  in  diameter. 

Load  5,000  Staples  at  One* 

A  new  automatic  electric  stapling 
machine  has  been  brought  out  by  'The 
Staples  Company,  777  Fifth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  32,  New  York.  Features  re¬ 
ported  to  be  exclusive  are:  (1)  the 
machine  holds  5,000  standard  pre¬ 
formed  staples;  (2)  reloading  requires 
about  two  seconds;  and  (3)  the 
machine  is  adjustable  to  9V4  inches. 
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’Fhe  operator  merely  inserts  in  the 
machine  whatever  is  to  In*  stapled. 
This  activates  the  machine  to  drive  a 
uniformly  p<*rfect  staple  every  time. 
The  manufacturer  claims  the  machine 
will  t»)t  skip,  rejM'at,  or  jam,  and  will 


staple  just  as  fast  us  work  is  fed  to  it. 
The  StapI-A-.Matic  measures  11  by  18 
by  6  inches  and  weighs  23Vk  pounds. 

New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  A  new  “weather-balanced”  mag¬ 
netic  tape  with  50  per  cent  more  re¬ 
cording  time  than  conventional  tapes 
has  been  announced  by  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Department  M5-304,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Tape  #150  is  $7.95  for  1,800 
feet  on  a  seven-inch  reel. 

•  Bankers  Box  Company,  Chicago, 
has  announced  the  purchase  of  inven¬ 
tory  and  manufacturing-distributing 
rights  of  the  Magic  Binding  Posts 
Company,  Dearborn,  Michigan.  It 
will  continue  the  manufacture  of 
Binding  Posts  under  a  new  trade 
name— "Magic  Posts.” 
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CALCULATING 

MACHINES 


SENSIMATIC  ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


The  Men  Who  Buy  These 
Burroughs  Business  Machines . . . 

(and  they  buy  them  by  the  thousands!) 

ARE  LOOKING  FOR  BURROUGHS-TRAINED 
GRADUATES  TO  OPERATE  THEM 


According  to  LIk^ho  businessmen — and  tliey’re  in  the 
r)est  fH)sition  to  know — the  supply  of  BurrouKhs-traiiUHl 
ofXTators  han*ly  k<H*ps  up  with  demand.  Se<?ms  that 
they’rt;  huyiiiK  th<?s<*  machines  bister  than  the  scIhxjIm 
tan  pnxluee  ofx*rators. 

For  you,  that  should  lx?  a  tip-off — that  when  you  train 
your  .students  on  ISurrouKhs  basic  husim^ss  machines 
you  automatically  give  them  an  (xiucational  Ixmus 
that  will  help  them  find  employment  quickly. 

BEST  FOR  BUSINESS-AND  IDEALLY  SUITED  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Beyond  the  training  advantage,  Ix-yond  giving  your 
students  a  big  cxige  ov<*r  “comfxdition,”  the  use  of 
Burroughs  machines  in  cla.ssrfX)ms  is  a  mund  invest¬ 
ment.  'Fhey’rt?  simply  desigruxl  and  easy  to  u.se,  stj  that 


your  students  will  like  them.  (And  (hat  makes  any 
t(‘aching  job  easier.)  What’s  more,  they’re  tb<^  most 
ruggixl  machiiH's  y«)u  can  buy — so  that,  even  in  cla.ss- 
nx»m  u.s<?,  maint<*nance  cost  will  lx*  remarkably  hiw. 

For  compleU*  information,  call  the  neari*st  Burroughs 
branch.  Or  writi;  to  the  addntss  lx‘low. 

ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  AIDS  AVAILABLE 

Burroughs  has  pnqianxl  many  helpful  training  aids, 
bas<Hl  on  long  ex|X‘rienc(;  with  olhee  metluxis  and 
prcx;(xlunxi,  to  assist  tixichers  in  planning  instruction. 

Burr<iughs  textixxiks,  jiractici*  work  forms,  and  other 
mab'Hals  an*  availabk*  to  Ixith  public  and  (irivaU* 
scIkxiIs.  .Just  call  your  l<x:al  Burroughs  repn*s«*ntativi\  or 
wriU*  Burroughs  (airixiration,  Detroit  .'J2,  Ma  higan. 

"Uurroiiich*’’  arxl  “Hensimalir*'  art-  tra.le-marka 


Burroughs 


WHEREVER  THERE'S  BUSINESS  THERE'S 


1 


H«“r«*  is  th«*  finest  of  all  oloctrit-s  .  .  .  proved 
on  the  jo)>  in  4K  .stat(‘s.  Teachers  are  enthusiastic 
ahoiit  its  t  wrliiHirt’  Kt’yhoanl  Slojte;  its  soft, 

“live”  touch  that  enables  students  to  make  B 

a  (|uick  and  easy  transition  from  manual 

machines  .  .  .  and  the  fact  that  more  operating 

controls  are  located  in  the  keyboard  area 

thati  on  any  other  typewriter!  New  foolproof 

Instant-Set  Margins,  the  (juick-chaiiKe  platen,  the  l*a>^e-(Ia>?e 

are  just  a  few  of  the  many  ad*le<l  features.  Hut  perhaps  most 

important  of  all  is  the  fact  that  it’s  the  fastest  of  all  electrics, 

ru)f>redly  built  to  withstand  constant  classroom  usa^e. 

I’hone  t»)day  fora  n‘Vealin>;  demonst  ration. 


Note  how  both  key¬ 
board  and  keytopH  are 
xlanted  to  fit  natural 
movement  of  finKerx. 
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